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@ Northwest of Haiti is a long, narrow island called 
“L’Ile de la Tortue,” Turtle Island. Its name dates back to 
the time of the sea-going pirates like Henry Morgan, who 
terrorized shipping from the West Indies and whose home- 
land was the island. 

Inaccessible, separated from the mainland of Haiti by 
the nine-mile Canal du Vent, its rock-strewn tropical coast- 
line rises abruptly to a high ridge the length of the island. 

For years the island was practically uninhabited. Scav- 
engers ransacked the old pirate castles searching for 
treasure. Most of today’s 13,000 inhabitants have come to 
the island or been born on it, within the past forty years ; 
traditions have scarcely taken root : the graves of the dead 
are still crudely identified by sticks and fieldstone. 

In 1947 a French priest, Pere Roger Riou, S.M.M., who 
is also a physician, was called to La Tortue on a medical 
case and found that there was no other medical help avail- 
able on the island, though many were in need of it. Pére 
Riou established a dispensary and clinic which eventually 
became a hospital. Along with his work as a priest, he 
served as a physician, surgeon, druggist, chemist, dentist, 
mason and carpenter. On his trips abroad, he inevitably 
enlisted volunteers for La Tortue. A group of missionary 
lay sisters came from Fribourg, Switzerland to work as 
nurses. A French couple, Maurice Nicolas and his wife, 
both doctors, also came to the island at Pére Riou’s invita- 
tion. The village of Notre-Dame des Palmistes was born 
at its center. Pére Riou’s hospital grew and improved until 
today it is a model of its kind, widely recognized for its 
medical achievements; it is also one of Haiti’s three 
psychiatric centers. 

The inhabitants of La Tortue, like most in Haiti, are 
extremely poor. There are few class distinctions on the 
island for there are few material goods on which to base 
them. A table, some husks woven into a mattress, clothes 
from America’s Catholic Relief Services and Care, and the 
inevitable hospital basin and cup of mottled blue enamel 
which all rural people of Haiti seem to own, are likely to 
be a family’s only possessions. There is no electricity (ex- 
cept at the hospital where a generator works for three 
hours a night). Food is cooked over an open fire. Horses 
and burros are the only transportation. 

Most Haitians speak Creole, a French patois of long 
tradition, but La Tortue has many English-speaking natives 
from Nassau and the Bahamas. Year by year the popula- 
tion fluctuates not only with the seasons but with the whims 
of the sea. 

There is little to do on the island : farming, raising goats 
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and chickens, leisurely days of gossip and barter in the 
villages. 

La Tortue’s huts, called cays, are box-shaped squares of 
criss-crossed tree slats plastered over and painted pink. The 
roofs are straw-thatched. During the day, the one large 
room is empty: the furniture is all outside. At night whole 
families crowd about the fire. The village of Palmistes is 
still growing (about 300 now). The existence of the hos- 
pital has tended to accelerate construction. New cays 
spring up quickly. In two or three weeks they are finished. 

For the little over 100 children in Palmistes there is a 
new school, built with American aid, a teacher, and most 
important, at noon, free lunches of fortified milk and 
vegetables and grain supplied to all the schools in Haiti. 
The split in Haiti between a moneyed “elite” and the poor 
was for years almost absolute, but a very small middle-class 
group is now emerging. The poor, however, are practically 
forgotten by the state. 

The need for food (particularly rice, farina) and for 
medicines is acute not only in La Tortue but throughout 
Haiti. It is practically true to say “these people have noth- 
ing.” In Les Salins, one of the world’s worst slums, women 
stand on the curb to sell six small pieces of charcoal or six 
pieces of an orange. 

The AOS is organizing and training the young married 
couples in Port-au-Prince to become leaders, to work effec- 
tively for better conditions, but one is always struck by the 
extreme caution of the Haitians themselves. 

In Haiti, complicated questions are answered by “pas 

problem” (no problem), followed always by “demain” 
(tomorrow). 
@ Stanislav F. Koutnik, who introduces the Testament of 
Frantisek Halas, Czechoslovakian poet, page 8, is a native 
of Prague and received his doctoral degrees in law and 
philosophy there. He also studied in Rome at the Angelicum 
and Gregorianum and the International University Pro 
Deo. While in school, he published two books of short 
stories and wrote articles for newspapers and professional 
periodicals in Czechoslovakia, France, and Italy. In 1949, 
he was forced by the Communists to escape Czechoslovakia, 
at which time he smuggled out the Halas manuscript ; 
since then he has contributed regularly to European re- 
views, written for Radio Free Europe in Germany, initiated 
a commission to study countries behind the Iron Curtain 
for the European Federalist Movement, and lectured at 
international congresses on the satellite countries and fed- 
eralization. He now lives on Long Island, where he is 
writing for American and European publications. 
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Letters to the editor 


BARCLAY STREET 


There will doubtless be a few screams from 
Barclay Street, but the write-up [May, 
1960] was calm and restrained. Keep it up 
— education in that field takes a long time, 
and if some of your samples of more modern 
art seem queer or crude, at least they make 
people think. 

Marcaret C. NELSON 

Lusby, Maryland 


I have immensely disliked JUBILEE in the 
past for insisting on the extremes in con- 
temporary art, but I want to congratulate 
you on your article about Barclay Street. 
Though I am under great pressure for time, 
I could not resist the temptation to tell you 
that I believe you can accomplish more by 
your last article — by exposing the esthetic, 
religious, etc. enormities about it. Investigate 
to see how in Eastern art ikon painting, etc. 
was considered sacred, and how an artist was 
expected to live an ascetic life. . . . 
WILHELM WAGNER 
Tuckahoe, N.Y. 


Thank you for your fine article on the Bar- 
clay Street disease. Barclay Street, the capi- 
tal of the mediocre, cheapened side of our 
religion. 

What does it symbolize ? What does nihil- 
ism symbolize ? The hollow men? Man fol- 
lowing the leader ? The state ? The mob ? 

When in the course of history. did we lose 
taste for the ikon, the cathedral, Chartres, 
Angers ? When religion became part of our 
identification tags, when our vital contact 
with God was allowed to die. 

The scourge of the religious goods factory 
is the danger that it is all “for the greater 
glory of God,” that it can operate within the 
Faith and continue to undermine the reli- 
gion. And it is this serious. These pixie 
statues of Our Lord, along with the senti- 
mental, ridiculous stories of saints in a good 
number of Catholic magazines, give a very 
poor statement of our faith to non-Catholics 
as well as to ourselves. The ridiculous can 
be more easily accepted because it is more 
tangible than faith. 

Ranpatt De Trinis 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


I was sorry that in your article on Barclay 
Street you saw fit to tar and feather everyone, 
even those who have worked hard to try to 
raise the standards you deplore. This kind of 
writing does little good in the end, satisfying 
those to whom the existence of the junk is 
not really news while humiliating badly 
those artistically in invincible ignorance for 
whom education and encouragement might 
help spell the reform so long coming. 
Decades of inertia followed the sweeping 
call to a reform of popular sacred music and 
the gains are still far from total; it is not 
surprising that the reform of popular sacred 
art is slow and painful. What is surprising 
is the total lack of anything constructive in 
your May article. More, there is a startling 
absence of charity with respect to the work- 
men pictured who evidently expected they 
were to appear in a decent light. The late 
Holy Father cautioned literary critics in a 
manner that applies here, stating that they 
had an obligation to speak the truth about 
a work but without offending charity, for to 
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make a man a figure of public ridicule was 
a grave violation of that virtue. 

It is not true that on Barclay Street there 
is no thought for anything but mass produc- 
tion and profit, that no attempt has been 
made to raise standards, that no sacrifice has 
been made for the ideal. There are those 
there who deplore the junk as earnestly as 
you. Let us hope your caustic broadside has 
not entirely prejudiced the small reforms 
they have been able to effect. Your article 
would have done more justice to Life than to 
JUBILEE, 

Mary Reep NEWLAND 
Monson, Mass. 


There is more than one way to skin a cat and 
I’m sorry to say that in my personal opinion 
you chose the wrong one when you saw fit 
to run the staff-written article on Barclay 
Street. Art is art, truth is truth, and charity 
is charity, and it is rather clear that your 
reporters’ enthusiasm for the first is greater 
than for the other two. 

With respect to art: while no one could 
deplore more than |. do the bad examples 
shown and sold to those who wanted them, 
it is not fair to give the impression that noth- 
ing else could be obtained on Barclay Street. 
It simply is not the case, as a single unpreju- 
diced inspection would show. In addition we 
have to remember that taste in art differs ; 
yet I doubt if anyone has attacked JUBILEE 
in such a way for some of the art it chooses 
to run such as the grand guignol by Finley 
Burke in this same issue of your magazine. 
Alas, Burke is not Bosch, but chacun a son 
gout. And when we get down to mass produc- 
tion : one could wish that what is reproduced 
were better, but more than one Catholic 
family kneels today before a $2.98 statue 
to say its prayers, families who could not 
possibly afford the lovely hand-carved $30 
import that stands beside it in the shop. 

As for truth: truth is not served by obvi- 
ous animus nor by the slanted, one-sided 
presentation of anything. Neither is it served 
by the indictment of the motives and stand- 
ards of a whole group of men your writers 
could not know. I may add that in my not 
limited experience the profit-motive is no 
more present in Barclay Street than in other 
places one could easily name — in fact I 
could cite instances to show that the reverse 
is true. 

Now as to charity : to drag personal preju- 
dices and wholesale denunciations into an 
attack on people who have supported you in 
various ways and applauded your construc- 
tive aims — or on anyone else for that matter 
— is surely not in the spirit of the charisms 
of St. Paul. The end does not justify the 
means. The cutting phrase, the snide remark 
do not reform. 

JUBILEE had a good opportunity for real 
service in presenting fairly the case for bet- 
ter ecclesiastical art. Forgive me if I say 
again it muffed it, and went about it in the 
wrong way. 

Assuring you that I write entirely on my 
personal initiative and responsibility, I am, 
sincerely, 

Jute KERNAN 
New York, N.Y. 


I am sure the three Kenedys were as sur- 
prised as was I to find themselves at the 


windup of an article on Barclay Street art, 
It was a remarkably illogical article anyway 
for the part which dealt with art, so-called, 
told about the making of this debased vari. 
ety and showed statues being sprayed a 
hundred at a time. Suddenly, at the end of 
an article on manufacturing statues, we have 
a picture of the three studious looking Ken. 
edys, owners of a book publishing business 
which has been just that since the early 
nineteenth century. You could have done an 
article on the spraying merchants and one 
on Catholic book publishers, ‘but to mix the 
two seems very unlike your usually lucid 
magazine. As for the motto of the first 
Kenedy being applied to present companies 
making madonnas by the thousands, this was 
a fine motto in the founder’s day. Punctu- 
ality, in a day of poor mailing and slow 
delivery, meant something ; cheapness, to a 
Catholic population which had very little 
money, meant something too. JUBILEE edi- 
tors might glance at the small book the 
Kenedys published in honor of their 125th 
anniversary some years ago. 

The article points up something of which 
the intellectual Catholic must be constantly 
wary: the being critical in a haughty way. 
Heaven knows there is education needed on 
religious art, but it is also true that it is 
very expensive. The real reformer will be 
the one who lowers prices on the really good 
and then can persuade clergy and religious 
to buy these and urge their people to do so. 

I do not like to see in JUBILEE this note of 
superiority. It used to appear at times in 
another fine magazine, Integrity — now, alas, 
no more. To educate to the beautiful as well 
as to the true and good is fine, but it cannot 
be done by being supérior. Your article will 
not take one single sprayed statue from the 
shops. It will please those who think and no 
doubt know good art but I think it will make 
some of them turn from a certain pharisaical 
attitude which runs through it. 

What was written here is true enough but 
the Church never made converts by this 
method nor will you. And it is also true that 
the Kenedys do not belong in this article any 
more than, if I may express the pious — and 
perhaps also pharisaical — hope, than I do 
either. 

KATHERINE BurTON 
Bronxville, N.Y. 


After JUBILEE’s earlier stand on art I am 
surprised to see you treating Barclay Street 
favorably. Your insipid attitude is very dis- 
couraging. 
PETER SMITH 
New York, N.Y. 


INTERLINGUA 

The article on Interlingua by Dr. Alexander 
Gode [May, 1960] was interesting and in- 
formative. However, the idea of offering a 
homogenized Romance as an artificial inter- 
national language is hardly feasible in a day 
when “international” connotes a good deal 
more than the Western World. 

My own guess is that the educated citi- 
zenry of the world will have to control two 
national languages, English and Russian, for 
the next generation or so. Then perhaps the 
machines will be ready to take over. 

Dr. THomas F, MaGNneER 
Professor of Slavic Languages 
Pennsylvania State University 
State College, Penn. 


Vester report de un lingua international 
(Interlingua [May, 1960] esseva typical de 
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The Catholic Youth’s Guide 


VERY REV. MSGR. 
GEORGE A. KELLY 


to Life and Love 


By Very Rev. Monsignor George A. Kelly, 
With a Foreword and Imprimatur by 
His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York 


PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


WHAT IT MEANS TO BE 
A TEEN-AGER. You're at 
the halfway stage. Where 
are you going? Importance 
of Church to future. Using 
native talents. Why God 
made two sexes. New atti- 
tudes. 


BECOMING AN ADULT 
THE EASY WAY. Four prin- 
ciples to help make deéci- 
sions. Why experiences and 
rules of others apply to you. 
Millions have had your 
problems. Three steps to 
help make good habits and 
break bad ones. 


A_ DOCTOR TALKS TO 
big | PEOPLE. by James 
Geddis, M.D. Physical 
chanmes of boys. Physical 
changes of girls. Health 
recautions. Sexual prob- 
ems. ‘‘Facts of life.”” Why 
sexual stimulation should 
be avoided. Dangers of soli- 
tary sins. Venereal disease. 
Emotional changes. 


YOUR EVERYDAY PROB- 
LEMS. Some conflicts are 
inevitable. How much free- 
dom? Parents set standards. 
Parents know more than 
you imagine. School work, 
spending money, meals, 
cars. Inferiority feelings, 
daydreaming, sex problems. 
Secret fears. 


HOW TO MAKE & KEEP 
FRIENDS. Four rules to 
help you make friends. Cul- 
tivate a sense of humor. 
Don’t put on airs. How poor 
manners lose friends. Qual- 
ities that boys want in girls 
and girls want in boys. 


HOW TO WIDEN YOUR 
CIRCLE OF FRIENDS. The 
best ways to find friends. 
School and parish activi- 
ties, hobbies. Making dates. 
Beware of men and women 
much older than yourself! 
Dangers of homosexuality. 


uev TO BE SAFE ON A 
DATE. Increasing preva- 
lence of intercourse, preg- 
nancies and venereal dis- 
ease among teen-agers. 
When should dating begin? 
When to go steady. Some 
girls encourage ‘‘p: 
Questionable places. Drink- 
ing. Car cautions. Kissing, 
necking, petting. 
WHAT CAREER FOR YOU? 
Your life’s work. Make use 
of your talents. The place 
of money and glory. Chris- 
tian concept of work. What 
job is best for you? 
DO YOU HAVE A RELI- 
GIOUS VOCATION? How 
you can tell. Physical, men- 
tal and emotional require- 
ments. Different vocations. 
Advantages of the religious 
life. Celibacy. Obedience. 
Poverty. Part parents play 
in vocations. 
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MARRY OR STAY SINGLE? 
Sacramental nature of mar- 
riage. Main reasons for 
marriage. Physical and 
emotional satisfactions. Joys 
of parenthood. Why artifi- 
cial birth control is wrong. 
The single state. Evils of 
“marriage at any cost.’’ 
Unmarried persons can be 
happy. 

DATING NON-CATHOLICS. 
Dangers to your faith. 
Promises signed by the non- 
Catholic partner. Do mixed 
marriages make converts? 
Practical aids to avoid a 
mixed marriage. 


WHEN YOU’RE READY TO 
GO STEADY. Impediments 
to marriage. Persons no- 
body should marry. The 
“in-law test’’ for prospec- 
tive brides and grooms. Six 
factors to help you choose 
a boy friend or girl friend 
wisely. 


ARE YOU SURE IT’S 
LOVE? Misunderstandings 
about ‘‘love.’”’ The qualities 
of true a Three pillars 
of mutual love. How can 
you tell if its really love? 
Love vs. infatuation. 


YOUR ENGAGEMENT. Dan- 
gers of short and long en- 
gagements. The _betrothal 
rite. ‘‘Rights’’ of engaged 
couples. Two rules for the 
unmarried. What should be 
revealed about one’s past? 
Pre-Cana_ Conferences. 
When and how to break an 
engagement. 


PREPARING FOR YOUR 
WEDDING. A priest is nec- 
essary. How much time to 
allow. Rules on —s mar- 
riages can be held. Special 
requirements for mixed 
marriages. Large wedding 
or small? Be fully prepared 
spiritually. 












Now Father Kelly Tells 
Your Teen-Age Boy and Girl 
the Facts They Need to Know 

about LIFE and LOVE 


Recommended by Cardinal Spellman to Help Fulfill 
One of the Most Important and Difficult 
Obligations of Parents to Young People 


ERE AT LAST is the book that 
Catholic teen-agers vitally 
need — and one which parents will 
welcome as an approved and sen- 
sible way to help fulfill a sacred 
duty to those whom God has placed 
in their care. 

Now Monsignor George A. Kelly, 
Director of the New York Archdio- 
cese’s Family Life Bureau, has drawn 
upon his wide experience as educator, 
priest and counselor, to bring to 
youngsters from twelve to twenty all 
the facts they need to know about life 
and love. 


Answers Hundreds of Questions 


From the start of adolescence 
through the later teen years, Father 
Kelly’s new book explains in detail 
what “growing up” really means—the 
physical changes that occur in boys 
and girls—the many emotional prob- 
lems that arise—the increasing moral 
dangers. Here he answers hundreds of 
questions that disturb young people — 
questions they hesitate to ask even 
their parents—questions their parents 
are often embarrassed to answer. 

With frank explanations, Father 
Kelly clears up mistaken notions 
about sex. He points out the pitfalls 
inherent in certain friendships, the 
importance of morality in dating and 
courtship. He explains the true mean- 
ing of Holy Matrimony. He shows how 
to maintain a proper balance between 
spiritual and material values. 

But this book is not a sermon. Rath- 
er, it is a sympathetic and straight- 
forward approach to the vital problems 
that face all young people from the 
age of puberty to the contemplation 
of marriage. Father Kelly minces no 
words. His book discusses sexual prob- 
lems, menstruation, marital relations 
—warns against venereal diseases, 
birth control, homosexuality. In forth- 
right terms he tells teen-agers how to 
be safe on a date — what situations to 


avoid—what people to stay away from. 
Everything is explained simply and 
reverently, clearly and understand- 
ably, by one who never forgets that 
he was once a teen-ager himself. 


What Cardinal Spellman Says 
About This Long-Needed Book 


Make no mistake about it, this book 
is for every Catholic teen-ager — no 
matter how “sophisticated” or “inno- 
cent” he or she may appear. For the 
more informed youth this book will 
correct misconceptions and erroneous 
attitudes. For the “wide-eyed” it may 
well provide a priceless safeguard 
against tragedy. Needless to say, a 
glance at any newspaper will prove 
at once the dreadful price that inno- 
cence sometimes pays for ignorance. 

As His Eminence, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York, 
says in his Foreword to Father Kelly’s 
book: “The Catholic Youth’s Guide of- 
fers unmarried Catholics many prac- 
tical directives for dealing with some 
of the critical problems facing Ameri- 
can youth. They will receive helpful 
counsel on making the proper choice 
of a state in life, and time-tested guid- 
ance on the best means of preparing 
themselves for that vocation. Parents 
of adolescents will find this book of 
assistance to them in fulfilling their 
own responsibilities as the primary 
educators of their children.” 


Examine It 10 Days Free 


Because this book belongs in the hands of 
every Catholic teen-ager, arrangements 
have been made to offer copies to parents 
for ten days’ free examination. You may 
obtain one merely by sending the coupon ; 
no money is required. A copy will be sent 
to you in a plain wrapper. 

After ten days, if you decide not to keep 
it for any reason, simply return it and 
owe nothing. Otherwise, send only $3.95 
plus postage and handling costs as pay- 
ment in full. Mail the coupon today. 
RANDOM HOUSE, Dept. R5-164, P.O. 
boat? Murray Hill Station, New York 
16 
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RANDOM HOUSE, Dept. R5-164, P.O. Box 312, 
Murray Hill Station, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me—for FREE 10-DAY 
EXAMINATION—a copy of THE CATH- 
OLIC YOUTH’S GUIDE TO LIFE AND 
LOVE by Very Rev. Msgr. George A. 
Kelly, with a Foreword and Imprimatur by 
Francis Cardinal Spellman. If for any rea- 
son I decide not to keep it, I may return it 
within ten days and owe nothing. Other- 
wise I will send only $3.95 plus a few cents 
postage and handling costs. 





Address........ eiahicsacedweaned pan cece 


(Please print plainly) 


SAVE POSTAGE COSTS. Check here if 
you wish to remit in full WITH this 
coupon. Then WE will pay all postage 
and handling costs. Same 10-day re- 
fund guaranteed. | 
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St. Francis 
of Assisi 


Translated by 


LEO SHERLEY- 
PRICE 


The Mirror of Perfec- 
tion, ina modern trans- 
lation, together with 
all of St. Francis’ 
known writings. $4.50 
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2 SOCSOBOCECAME EIEN 





Edited, with an introduction, 
by A. ROBERT CAPONIGRI 


University of Notre Dame 


Preface by MARTIN C. 
D’ARCY, S.J. This huge 
anthology is a thorough 
presentation of the works 
of the great frontier think- 
ers in contemporary Cath- 
olicism. 636 pages. $15.00 





Christian 
Yoga 


J. M. DECHANET, O.S.B. 


The Christian use of an an- 
cient discipline written by a 
French Benedictine. $3.75 


At your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS 








vester judicio bono in selectante varie cosas 
unic de interest e gravitate. 

Le appello de tal un lingua, yo pense, es 
situate in le facto que es si logical e simple. 
On poterea apprender lo facilmente, habente 
studiate solemente duo annos del latino, un 
del francese, e un del espanol, or italiano. 
Illud poterea esser facite, con convenience 
comparative, durante un course ordinario del 
schola o collegio. Ergo, yo pense que le pro- 
motores de iste lingua debe non confinar lo 
al usos medical e scientific solemente (como 
esseva indicate in vester report), sed esser 
ponate a usos plus general. 

Yo ha noticiate que nullo commentario de 
pronunciation de iste novo lingua se ha 
facite, secundo vester articulo. Proque ? nam 
il pare ben essential a ullo lingua que se 
parla ? 

Super toto, le puncto que me ha impres- 
sionate le plus esseva lo que interlingua, 
proque es le vero lingua christian, prenderea 
logicalmente le placia del latino ecclesiastic, 
Que apto! Si un change se facerea del 
futura. 

Ciceronem, si christianus fuisset, nobis 
gloriaturum arbitrabar. 

LoweLL TUCKER 
Arlington, California 


THE EASTERN RITES 
Joseph V. Wilcox’s letter in the May issue 
saying he is getting sick of “exotic Eastern 
flea-bitten, moth-eaten clerics” was quite a 
surprise to me. JUBILEE is the only major 
Catholic periodical in the U.S. which has an 
authentic and charitable interest in the 
Orthodox Church. Your articles along this 
line are very heartening and also show tech- 
nical excellence. Let’s see more of them. 
MicHaEt Dupas 
Washington, D.C. 
UNCLE PETER 
With regards to “Letters to the Editor,” 
[May 1960] “Uncle Peter, Deceased,” I 
wholeheartedly agree with reader Richard 
O’Toole and would like to add my: down 
and out (of JUBILEE) with Uncle Peter! — 
the book bargain ad looks attractive enough 
without his silly sales talk — unworthy of 
JUBILEE which in the same issue has pub- 
lished the frank and tactful discussion: 
“Barclay Street and its art.” 
Mrs. G. E. DEpPE 
Clearfield, Utah 
MOTHER TERESA 


Quite by chance I came across a copy of the 
May 1960 issue of your extraordinary maga- 
zine. Every article was fascinating, but espe- 
cially the one on Mother Teresa of Delhi. 

I am sincerely interested in Mother Teresa 
and her great work, and would be deeply 
appreciative if you would be able to give me 
an address to which I could write to her, 
and, when possible, help her with a few 
rupees. 

PrisciLLa C. SHIELDS 
Brighton, Mass. 


Contributions to Mother Teresa may be 
sent to the following address: 

Mother Teresa 

Nirmal Hriday 

54A 

Lower Circular Road 

Calcutta 14, India 
APPEALS 


Any Catholic — if willing to add to material 
for publication relating to the Catholic C.O. 


position — who has served time in prison, g 
C.P.S. camp or at alternative service pleag 
contact : 

CaroL GoRGEN 

3983-17th St. 

San Francisco 14, Calif 


Mount Carmel College, Bangalore, India, 
one of the leading colleges for women in §, 
India, imparts free education to many of the 
deserving poor Catholic students, who are 
blessed with talents, but lacking in the riches 
of the world. The Carmelite Sisters who run 
this institution are anxious to provide free 
afternoon meals for these students. Dona. 
tions for setting up a cafeteria for these stu- 
dents will be welcomed. Used clothes and 
old greeting cards also will be gratefully 
accepted. 
Kindly address donations to : 

Sister Imepa, O.C. 

Mount Carmel College 

21 Palace Road 

Bangalore 

Mysore State, S. India 


I am writing to you in the hopes of obtaining 
a part-time teacher, or teachers, for a summer 
school in a small, Protestant, Southern town. 

Perhaps you have read in the papers of 
the plight of Yancey County, North Caro- 
lina, colored children. Because they have not 
been given the simplest facilities for attend- 
ing school, the 32 children are either attend- 
ing the one-teacher elementary classes in the 
basement of the Methodist Church, or board- 
ing and attending high school in Asheville 
(40 miles away). 

The Burnsville Education Project has 
been formed to provide private schooling for 
the pupils while a court action is pending. 
Their goal to raise $5,000 for this purpose 
has been reached. But the present school 
year is at an end. The one teacher of the 
Burnsville colored children has done heroic 
work in her attempt to provide work and 
order for the 25 pupils which make up eight 
grades. Obviously the group could receive 
only a smattering of education under such 
conditions. It has been hoped that a summer 
school could be organized to help the ele- 
mentary school pupils lest they fall too 
greatly behind the level of their age groups. 

The great need for the present is to find 
one or two or three dedicated women or men, 
colored or white, who would have the cour- 
age and “know-how” to undertake such a 
task. I am writing this as a private individual 
who is concerned for the God-given rights 
of fellow-citizens. 

I might add that if the person is a Cath- 
olic, she would be able to attend Sunday 
Mass in Burnsville itself. Also, the possession 
of an automobile would not be necessary. 

(Rev.) RaAyMonpD BERTHIAUME 
Spruce Bine, N.C. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 
@ Host families are needed for several 
foreign teen-age students participating 
in the 1960-1961 International High 
School Student Program. Would you 
place a foreign senior high school boy 
or girl student in your home for one 
year beginning August, 1960? Write 
for details to: International High School 
Student Program, Youth Department, 
NCWC, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., NV, 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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A Tribute To A 
Magnificent Past 












“Religion, dignity, pride, greed, pomp, tragedy: 
all are the stuff of Roman history; all are here, 
and archaeology illumines their story.” 


Professor Paul MacKendrick, of the Department 
of Classics at the University of Wisconsin, has written 
the first book for the general reader which combines 
clear and interesting treatment with precise and metic- 
ulous scholarship. Using actual, on-the-spot excava- 
tion reports, the book re-creates the great cultures of 
pre-historic Italy, the Etruscans and Imperial Rome. 
New evidence is brought in from Ostia, Minturnae, 
Cosa, Paestum, and Alba Fucens, as well as the spec- 
tacular discoveries at the Sanctuary of Fortuna at 
Praeneste. Accounts continue through the age of 
Augustus, Julio-Claudian Rome, Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum, the Flavians, Trajan and Hadrian up to the 
present, including recent excavations under St. Peter’s. 
































THE 
MUTE 
STONES 
SPEAK 


THE STORY OF 
ARCHAEOLOGY IN ITALY 


by Paul M acKendrick 


More than 175 brilliant photographs, maps and 
drawings reveal interiors that have not seen the light 
of day in millenia and reproduce the fragmentary 
relics of an incredible past. The new techniques of 
archaeology that made these finds 
possible are thoroughly explained. 





“THe Mute Stones SPEAK is 
fresh, lucid and informed with a 
truly contagious enthusiasm .. . I 
do not know of any other book 
which deals with the same subject 
so comprehensively, readably, and 
clearly.” —OTTO J. BRENDEL, 

Professor of Fine Arts and 
Archaeology, Columbia University. 


175 Photographs, Drawings, 
Diagrams, Index and Bibliog- 
raphy. $7.50 
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The first full account of the search 
to find and identify 


THE TOMBS OF ST. PETER 
AND ST. PAUL 


by Engelbert Kirschbaum, S.J. 


“A superb book written by a Jesuit scientist of top rank. 
It is all the more authoritative because Father Kirschbaum 
has played an active role during the whole course of the 
excavations under St. Peter’s... Yet in the telling [he] is 
never duli or pedantic...He has given us an archaeo- 
logical mystery thriller in which the truth is stranger than 
fiction.” — REV. FRANCIS BEAUCHESNE THORNTON, Book 
Editor, Catholic Digest. 


More than 100 maps, drawings and photographs, 
many in full-color. Imprimatur 37.50 


ST MARTIN’S PRESS 
175 Fifth Avenue * New York 10 


































IKON GUILD ARTWORK 








Imported from Europe: Russian folk ikons re- 
produced in heavy bronze and enameled accord- 
ing to traditional techniques by monks of the 
Eastern Rite. In Holy Russia, the large triptych 
of Christ, the Virgin and St. John was often worn 
(closed) by wanderers, monks and other devout 
people on a cord over the chest. The three-bar 
crucifix is from a processional cross. The smaller 
ikons are lovely representations of the Virgin and 
Child. JUBILEE’s prices for all items are excep- 
tionally low. Compare and buy through the Ikon 
Guild. 


C12) Triptych (illustrated), 157514", $25 

C12b) Center panel of Christ from the triptych, $10 
C22) Our Lady of Kazan (bottom left), 8x4”, $7.50 
C34) Cross, plain bronze, with side panels, $7.50 

@ Add 50¢ shipping charge for each item above 


C1) Our Lady of Vladimir (middle right), 2x2\%”, $8 
C6) Cross, plain bronze, 5%”, $$ 

C8) Cross, plain bronze, 8”, $5 

C19) Christ enthroned, plain bronze, 84%xr4%"”, $4 
C26) Our Lady of Kazan (bottom right), 2224", $2.50 
C27) Cross with instruments of the Passion, 3”, $$ 
C30) St. George and the dragon, 1%271%", $2.50 

C36) St. Nicholas, plain bronze, 2x72”, $2 

@ Add 25¢ shipping charges for each item 





BACK IN STOCK 
The reproduction 


of the famous 


Black VIRGIN 


of Montserrat 


This is a beautiful replica of 
a centuries-old statue vener- 
ated by millions of pilgrims 
to Spain. Height, ten inches; 
made of composition wood; 
painted in gold, black, red 
and white. rrEM No. 6; price, 


$25 





JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Park Avenue South, New York, 16 
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Coming Events 


July 
1-9 


13 


- College, Ottawa, Ontarig 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL LEADERSHIP 
SUMMER SCHOOL, St. Patrick's 


Theme: “Christian Family 
Apostolate.” Write to: Rev, J, 
C. Lavigne, O.M.L, Institute of 
Social Action, St. Patrick's 
College, 281 Echo Drive, Otta. 
wa 1, Ontario. 


BIBLICAL INSTITUTE for priests 
at Maryknoll Seminary, Glen 
Ellyn, Ill. Two complete, 
week-long courses, the second 
to start on July 11. Tuition 
$15.00 per week, meals $10.00. 
Board-accommodations. Write 
21 West Superior Street, Chi- 
cago 10, Illinois. 


GRAILVILLE FAMILY AND COM 
MUNITY WORKSHOP, open to 
Grail members, at the Brook- 
lyn Overseas Institute, 308 
Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn 5, 
N.Y., through July 17th. Fee 
is $60.00. 


TENTH ANNUAL VOCATION IV: 
STITUTE, Fordham University, 
N.Y. A two-day session on re 
ligious and sacerdotal voce 
tions beginning at 9:30 am 
open free to all. Two work 
shops will follow, the weeks 
of July 18th and July 25th, 
the first for mistresses-of- 
novices, postulants and junior 
professed, the second for local 
superiors. Fee for each, $20.00. 
Arrangements may be made by 
writing to Rev. John F. Gilson, 
S.J., Fordham University, New 
York 58, N.Y. 


INTERRACIAL JUSTICE CONFER 
ENCES at Childerely Farm, nea 
Chicago, begin. A _ second 
group will meet August 19-21. 
For those interested in pre 
moting interracial solidarity 
Sponsored by Friendship 
House, 4233 South Indian 
Avenue. Chicago 53, Illinois. 


x * * * 


CHI RHO ART EXHIBIT of cor 
temporary religious artist: 
(Margaret Gleason, Joyce Re 
bora, Elizabeth Roach, Charle' 
and Margaret Maier) at the 
Gallary Chi Rho, 720 Nort 
Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 9 
weekdays. Ends July 29th. 


* * cd * 


St. Meinrad Archabbey, %& 
Meinrad, Ind., has announced 
its summer schedule of retreat 
for single men, women ad 
married couples, all conducted 
by Father Raban Hathorn, edi 
tor of MARRIAGE magazine 
July 1-3: Men; 8-10: married 
couples; 22-24: men; 29-3] 
women. For reservations, write 
Guest House, St. Meinrad 
Indiana. 
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the 
church year in 
GREGorian chant 


The Kyriale and proper for Sunday 


JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild presents a 
unique.feature — the Kyriale 
and the Sunday and feastday 
propers in Gregorian chant, each 
Mass on a single 45 rpm record. 
Now in the process of being 
recorded, half of the Sunday 
Masses have been finished. The 
series is ideal for the student, 
for choirs as a guide to practice, 
and for the lover of Gregorian 
chant. The disks have been 
recorded by leading monastery 
and cathedral choirs in France. 
The price per record: $2. 





To JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 
0 Enclosed is $________ (at $2 each) 
for the following (please circle num- 
bers of records you want): 


K8 Mass VIII (of the angels) 
Kl1l1 
K17 


Mass XI (regular Sundays) 


Masses XVII and XVIII (Asperges 
me) 


Pl First Sunday of Advent 
P2 Second Sunday of Advent 

3. Third Sunday of Advent 
P4 Fourth Sunday of Advent 
P5 Christmas 
P6 Sunday in the Octave of Christmas 
P8& Epiphany 
P10 
P11 
P12 
P13 


Second Sunday after Epiphany 
Third Sunday after Epiphany 
Septuagesima Sunday 
Sexagesima Sunday 
Quinquagesima Sunday 
Second Sunday of Lent 

Third Sunday of Lent 
Fourth Sunday of Lent 

9 Passion Sunday 

Quasimodo (Low) Sunday 
Second Sunday after Easter 
Third Sunday after Easter 
Fourth Sunday after Easter 
25 Fifth Sunday after Easter 
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FRANTISEK HALAS 


by LADISLAV KOUTNIK 


History has accorded a strange 
privilege to a small country in 
central Europe. The Munich de- 
bacle of 1938 and the Communist 
coup of 1948 with its bitter con- 
sequences have made of Czecho- 
slovakia a burnt offering whose 
ashes should serve as a clear 
warning to the rest of the free 
world. 

One of these warnings was the 
case of a great contemporary 
poet of central Europe, Frantisek 
Halas. His troubles preceded by 
a decade those of his friend, the 
late Boris Pasternak. His testa- 
ment reveals his deep spiritual 
anguish. 

Of proletarian origin, Halas 
was a sincere socialist, and prom- 
inent in the ranks of the freedom 
fighters during Nazi occupation. 
In 1945 he held a key post in the 
Ministry of Information, was a 
representative in the first Nation- 
al Assembly, as well as president 
of the Czech Writers’ Union, and 
its delegate to the International 
P.E.N. Club. He died in October, 
1949, officially of a chronic 
coronary ailment, actually of a 
broken heart. It was not without 
great difficulty that a copy of his 
last will and testament was 
brought to the outside world. 


Those of us who knew this mani 


find in his words all the matter 


of high tragedy, the elements of 

which we had always sensed in 

his identification with the cause’ 
of the poor, his longing for an ef.’ 
fective system of social justice, | 
and a seemingly contradictory | 
gift: his constant awareness of- 
the ultimate mystery of human} 
existence. This son of the people | 
worked for a more humane eco- 

nomic and social order, but even 7 
more essentially he felt that call” 
which draws man beyond his | 
physical self. No economic or 

social solutions, however perfect, 

can answer it. 

Until the Communist coup, I | 
worked in the Ministry of Infor- © 
mation with Halas. Although he 
held an important position, he © 
always reminded me of a rider | 
whose horse-has taken the bit in 
his teeth. He always felt that he 
should intervene, yet he never 
did. I went to him when the ac- 
tion committees which were pre- | 
paring the Communist takeover | 
had notified me that “the peo- | 
ple” had expelled me as a traitor 
to the Ministry, to the Associa- 
tions of Writers and Journalists, 
to the University, etc. I do not 
remember whether or not any of © 
these decrees bore Halas’s name, | 
but it is possible. In front of his | 
secretaries, or, more properly, 
spies, he did not dare put the © 
question he felt: “What can I do 
to help?” I will long remember | 
that night meeting he suggested 
on the banks of Prague’s river, | 
the Moldau. He already was | 
afraid to be seen in public with a — 
man who was excommunicated. 
He offered generous sums of 
money for the clandestine anti- 
regime groups and for those who — 
were persecuted, but no one © 
would accept. At night, when ~ 
sleep wouldn’t come, he would — 
call his friends and offer this 
money again, quite forgetting the 
peril to these friends by means | 
of tapped telephone wires. 

The regime simply used Halas 
to decorate its facade; in honor- — 
ing him many repressions were 
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FRANTISEK HALAS 


[FEAR that Western intellectuals find it difficult 
) understand the position of intellectuals in coun- 
ries which have fallen under Soviet power. Par- 
ticularly characteristic is the situation of the intel- 
igensia who here [i.e., in Czechoslovakia], as in 
Sther parts. of the world, not only sympathized 
With the Leftist policies, but also strove to contrib- 
Ute to their success. The majority of them identi- 
med themselves with the most radical line, i.e. with 
tommunism— or at least they respected it. This 


means that these intellectuals did not have any 
doubts. There had been sufficiently clear indica- 
tions of a suppression of art and literature in Soviet 
Russia, and the arrival of Soviet troops confirmed 
that the cultural development of the masses, as 
stated in the official propaganda, was far from per- 
fect or complete. But we all found our explana- 
tions and excuses for it. We told ourselves that it 
is absolutely necessary to consider the particular 
conditions of a backward country which extends 
far into Asia and which has a different cultural 
tradition from our own. It appeared to us beyond 
any doubt that communism born in our country 
would take other forms, particularly in the cul- 
tural field. And, in the end, would this not depend 
on us? If the majority of us were to work in the 
Communist Party, or at least to collaborate with 


-it, would this not be the best way of assuring that 


things would be done differently than in the Soviet 
Union? After all, even the most responsible of- 
ficials of the Communist Party assured us that they 
esteemed our work and our common functions, 
that they respected our needs and would offer us 
protection and assistance in the matters that most 
concerned us. Didn’t they really give prime im- 
portance to cultural questions in their program? 
Didn’t outstanding intellectuals offer their candi- 
dacy for Parliament? Didn’t they take care of our 





material needs? Didn’t they ask us to assist them 
during the election period so that they could show 
how much they appreciated the values of art and 
science? We knew that a Communist regime would 
not mean heaven on earth and that Soviet Russia 
was far from being a paradise. But one thing had 
always seemed clear: If we had to choose between 
life in a “bourgeois” state with its cultural indif- 
ference, its social injustice, its economic uncer- 
tainty, and life in a truly socialistic state, interested 
in culture, based on social justice and well-orga- 
nized economically, we should have chosen the 
latter. 

Whether we collaborated actively to this end, 
whether we wished it, or whether we only silently 
agreed with it, the Communists continued on their 
way to power and in the end seized it uncondition- 
ally. Thus we found ourselves in a world which we 
had not expected, which we perhaps could not even 
have foreseen. : 

™REFORE WE COULD REALIZE what was hap- 
~ pening, everything around us had changed: 
', not only the material conditions of life, but 
the spiritual. People whom no one had ever taken 
seriously sought key offices and positions. Others 
of real intelligence and integrity were silenced. 
And nobody protested. The difference between 
truth and falsehood, between value and face-value, 


disappeared completely. In the place of varied 
tural activity and high cultural values, somethit 
unbelievably poor took the place: something mg’ 
notonous and on a low level. How could this hay 
happened? Instead of the socialism we had if 
agined, we had been given this monstrous thing 
How did this happen? If we wish to understai 
this, we must first look at two distinct problemi 
and clear up two common misunderstandings. 
The first basic error is that Communists gai 
and exercise power exclusively through force ai 
terror. Everyday it becomes clearer that althoug 
the majority of people are sympathetic to socia 
ism and do not object even to radical socialisi 
the present interpretation of socialistic doctrine } 


the Communists can find support only with an eval la 


smaller segment of the population. They canny. 
rule over the remaining majority through a poli 
force alone, however large that may be. Force af 
terror are actually the last means to be employe™ 
by a Communist regime. 
The first tactic, of course, is an attempt at pé@ 
suasion. The Party constantly trains agitators ® 
great numbers. They are neither intelligent, m 
educated, and are likely to be noisy and egotisi_. 
cal. They know nothing but what they have learnt, 
in Party institutions and function as travelling pi 
veyors of Communist ideology. Their slogans al™ 








sarguments are well-contrived so that a guileless 
Aperson easily falls victim to them. Today, however, 
jathese agitators, though their number constantly 
sincreases, are most unpopular. They are incapable 
-80f original thought, and are without a personality: 
they merely repeat verbatim the arguments they 
syanave been taught. As a result, their audiences are 
bored. Yet even this boredom serves the regime: 
qwith their smooth, tireless eloquence they perme- 
jaa the atmosphere to the point of saturation, and 
syqius from the beginning they frustrate the attempt 
got any forthright man who wishes to express his 
gown Opinion. 
If, however, persuasion does not bring results, 
e Communists resort to subtler tactics. Party of- 
»gucials, conscious of their aims, know how to ex- 
ploit the weakness of each individual they wish to 
sgauract, or conversely, to eliminate. They exploit 


weir poverty of tactic. They know how to wait out 
wa proper occasion, and when it arrives, how to ex- 
@loit it. What happened on a large scale through- 
it the country at the time of the political coup 

repeated in miniature at any occasion where 
were is position to be gained. Where their inter- 
is are concerned, they feel there is no one whom 





they cannot corrupt in one way or another. They 
eliminate the best men with ease: those who rely 
upon their moral strength and cannot imagine 
falling prey to lies or trickery. We shall see more of 
this later. Let us only remark here that it would 
not be correct to accuse Communists of moral evil. 
The cause of their moral indifference lies some- 
where else. 

HE THIRD and most efficient technique of a 

Communist regime exists in tight and thorough 

organization. Nobody knew better than they 
how to employ the possibilities of modern tech- 
niques of organization to enable them, from a 
small, weak center, to rule over a large, unwieldy 
population. The favored system, which the Com- 
munist Party likes to call “Democratic Centraliza- 
tion,” is extremely effective. It has been introduced 


not only in the Communist Party, but also in all 


other mass organizations: labor unions, youth or- 
ganizations, women’s associations, etc., as a way of 
exercising strict control over all non-Communists. 
Party members are dispersed in small and insignifi- 
cant local organizations: which are the only place 
where a single person has a chance to express his 
opinion. 

It becomes impossible for those who have criti- 
cal opinions ever to get together, and so their 
voices are silenced through dispersion. One straight 


thinker never hears about another and so no or- 
ganization, however hebulous, can be formed. Dele- 
gates from local groups are elected for the district 
organization, from the district to the regional, 
and finally from the regional to central state or- 
ganizations. This system is a second guarantee that 
any voice of resistance, of reasonable and construc- 
tive criticism expressed in a local organization, 
dies long before it ever reaches the central authori- 
ties, the only ones who have powers of decision. 
And so it is quite useless to express any non-party 
views, everi where these might mean an improve- 
ment in the basic concepts. Eveyone is given ample 
opportunity to convince himself of this futility, 
and so they sit at meetings and listen dully to the 
endless speeches of party agitators. They are bored 
by the whole thing, rejecting it in their hearts. 
Instead of representing grass-root opinions, the 
organizations represent the Party. Meetings which 
could express the desires of the people and: from 
which the Party could draw its internal strength, 
its daily increment of wisdom and ideological force, 
have become the playground of the lowest and 
poorest personal interests and hatreds, the play- 
ground for personal rancors, of a kind which were 
formerly expressed in the household but which now 
appear before a respectable tribune under a pitiful, 
but nevertheless dangerous political disguise. The 


compulsory attendance at meetings has become 
one of the strangest things, but also one of the 
worst burdens of all citizens in Communist coun 
tries. First of all, such meetings rob people of their 
time. Considering that everybody has to attend at 
least two of them a week, and in addition to partie. 
ipate in all official celebrations and rallies (which 
are frequent) and in so-called “voluntary labor bri- 
gades,” it is obvious that they have little time to 
think about what is happening to their own lives, 
or their own land. Along with all this must be 
added the devilish invention of “collective recre- 
ation,” which is aitned at preventing people from 
dedicating their holidays to their private lives, 
their friends and families. Meetings deprive people 
of time, and—what is worse—of moral standards 
and of the capacity for moral resistance. To see is 
an absolute prerequisite for critical thought. Peo 
ple under the opiate of communism nod with their 
eyes to everything they are told; they agree and 
sign whatever they are asked to sign, and, if they 
have to talk at a compulsory discussion or some 
Communist intelligence test, they repeat mechani- 
cally learned catch-phrases. Even though nobody 
believes them, they have learned to behave like 
servants. It is hard to describe what suffering this 
isto an immense number of people, and what cor 
rosive resentment it causes. 





f) NLY WHEN these methods of lies and trickery 
» -have failed is direct terror used. It ranges from 
a so-called “gentle terror,” as practiced during 
meetings and manifestations, or the obligation to 
buy newspapers and books (here, of course, the fi- 
nancial interest of the Party plays an important 
role), to a step more menacing, the threat to em- 
ployment, and finally to open and real police ter- 


ij ror. When milder methods fail, Party leaders rely ~ 


on the police. One needn’t be much in the know to 
realize that the number of uniformed and plain- 
clothes agents is steadily increasing, and with it 


the number of stories one*hears of the sadistic 
treatment of prisoners, of people sentenced with- . 


out trial, of arbitrary judgments handed down from 
Party headquarters to the court before actual pro- 
ceedings are even begun, and of people actually 
killed at the police courts or in court prisons. 

If you read in Communist papers that capitalists 
are digging their own graves, this applies to com- 
Munism, too. To understand this, one must look at 
What I should call the second great error generally 


ani: }made about life under a Communist regime. 


It will possibly sound strange when I say that 
this second error is the belief that everything go- 
ing on in a Communist country depends on the 
*}supposition that leading Party officials and the 
entire staff of devoted Party servants froni the first 


“to the last are in bad faith. 


It is true that here—as in any other part of the 
world—one can find bad people and corruption. 
But almost everywhere, and no less among pre- 
war Communists, whom we cannot suspect of low, 
personal motivation, we can find admirable indi- 
viduals. These are men who truly desire the happi- 
ness of the people, and who have dedicated their 
lives to this end. If they are called on to sacrifice 
the lives of others, they do so because they are 
firmly convinced that not only for themselves, but 
for everyone and for future generations they are 
building a better world, greater than mankind has 
ever known. In the depths of their hearts there is 
an immense belief that mankind would live in a 
world of peace, of welfare, of happiness, of free- 
dom and brotherhood if only all would understand 
and accept their doctrine and subordinate them- 
selves to their leadership. 

‘OW IS IT then possible that in spite of such 
good will these men carry out such evil actions? 
I think the fault lies not in them personally, 
but in the idea they follow. They have a bit of the 
legendary Hegel in them, who, noticing once that 
the facts did not correspond to his theories, ex- 
claimed: “So much the worse for the facts!” Never- 
theless, Hegel was satisfied to bequeath his ideas 
to the world in philosophic form, whereas Marx 





proclaimed that “it is the task of philosophy to 
change the world.” His followers and pupils are 
therefore determined to eliminate all obstacles in 
their way. They do not want to investigate facts, 
but only to bring their idea to realization. It is the 
facts, therefore, which must be changed, never the 
idea. They are not concerned with what exists, but 
with what should. Communists call it a “Scientific 
World Conception,” but in truth it is one of the 
most fallacious theories that ever existed. The con- 
ception of the future ideal state of mankind over- 
shadows the first requirement of science: attention 
_ to facts. The idea of reality as something tangible, 
concrete, particular and actual, is without value or 
interest to these theorizers. 

Communist ideologists teach that the future and 
present must be considered above anything else. 
Concrete and tangible facts but low forms of hy- 
postatic reality are of value only in relation to the 
general and future goal. A doctrine like this, how- 
ever, prevents its supporters from correcting their 
mistakes and from controlling the real extent and 
effect of their actions. They do not stop at any- 
thing. They do not care about misdeeds committed, 


however serious they might be, because they con- . 


sider them something “less actual” and “less im- 
portant” than their favorite abstraction: the future 
well-being. On this foundation, they have built an 


ideal of “Scientific Partiality.” This means that it sft 
not important which possible interpretation of facts 
is more accurate, but only which interpretation isft 
more suitable for Party ideology. 

ODERN STUDIES of man, such as psychology#l 

and anthropology, are for them “bourgeois 

inventions which they reject without invest 
gation. They have their own conceptions of mai 
kind: those which lead toward the ideal to be reg? 
alized in the future. What does it matter. that ap 
person could not live happily in such a State, yeg, 
that even nothing should draw him to this ideal 
world should he see it right in front of his eyeg) 
that he does not care to work for it, nor to live i 
it? Worse for the facts—worse for man! If that fw 
ture world appears rather as a bleak desert mP 
which there are not conditions which make lifep® 
worth living and desirable, the fault will be with 
the “ignorance” and “prejudices” of people op 
posing their projects, and it will therefore becomé 
necessary to work mankind over with good, bull 
mostly bad methods. Marx and Engels are still comp” 
vinced that communism could replace a so-called 
“bourgeois” democracy, creating a “real” dem0¢ 
racy, where people would decide themselves aboul 


however, don’t ask people any more about theif 
opinions; because people are too “unconscious” andy 





iggincapable of reaching their own happiness. Com- 
munists.are out to “save” them, whether they wish 
Hit or not. People need not worry anymore about 
Pheir happiness; this is being taken care of by the 
gygideologists. People don’t make laws anymore; ide- 


is*pologists' impose them. Far worse than in a prole- 


arian dictatorship, this resembles Plato’s govern- 
aygment of philosophers where the people are not 
saphilosophical enough or—as those philosophers 
#said—‘‘not ideologically conscious.” It winds up as 
;#Plato predicted in his “Republic”: “Our administra- 
jpors will have to employ any injustices and disap- 
ssapointments to reach the final goal, for which all 
jggmeans are exploitable as remedies. . . .” There- 
More the rational utopianism of Plato and Engels 
Heads necessarily to immorality. If Plato himself 
ifageonsciously considered the employment of lies and 


ithgtickery and declared them necessary for the reali- 


@ation of this ideal state, Communists have arrived 
gmt the same conclusion. Lies, trickery, carelessness 
yiend terror are meant to conduct to truth, honesty, 
rotherhood and peace. They see before them the 
simesired goal, the good idea, and with their sights 
noomxed on the future, they deceive, cheat, terrorize 
gud teach hatred to all people; and so in the end 
istgmmese idealists tumble into the abyss of evil. This 
im the vengeance of an inhuman and abstract con- 
ieept which, concentrating only on final goals in 


mind, forgets the dark and cruel realities, even de- 
claring them not to exist or to be of secondary ex- 
istence. The adepts talk about lies as if they were 
something quite natural, separate from those who 
pronounce them and from those to whom they are 
addressed. But they forget that lies make liars, who 
will no longer consciously consider lies as a “rem- 
edy” but will adjust to them and employ them 
consciously for personal comfort. Eventually they 
will cease to distinguish lies from truth, and those 
to whom lies are administered as “remedies” will 
become immune to them. Those whose claims for 
right and truth are cut off in the interest of some 
abstract general and future well-being and who no 
longer hear of the real significance of life will be- 
come only indifferent to lies and truth. In the end, 
the liars, deceivers and despots will lead the be- 
trayed, the indifferent, the deceived and the ter- 
rorized—where? Into socialism. 
HAT IS the present situation of the intellec- 
., tuals in this inhuman and ghostly country? 
The intellectual should be the first to raise 
his voice, to protest, to awaken the conscience of 
the ruling power, to warn and to give alarm, be- 
case here it is no longer a question of an ab- 
stract idea, of a better future, but it is a ques- 
tion of what is going on with mankind: what is 
happening around us at present. But he looks 


s 





‘only at the tower of babel, constructed with er- 
ror and nonsense, cemented by the mortar of 
low intentions. He himself lives in it—and what 
can he do? Nothing! He does not have the slight- 
est chance to comment. Why? It is not because he 
is afraid of persecution. This would hardly matter. 
It is for a far simpler and far more banal reason: 
there is no editor who would publish anything 
which does not conform to Party lines. No audience 
would ever listen to him. But had he a chance to 
talk and express his opinions, he would be immedi- 
ately earmarked as an “enemy” of the State, a high 
traitor, a provocateur, a paid agent of a foreign 
power and a spy. He would read the most ridicu- 
lous and disgusting slander about himself and his 
every utterance would be distorted by lies. He 
would not have the least chance to defend himself. 
The result? His very appearance would be ex- 
ploited by the official Party propaganda organs to 
serve the very purpose against which he had pro- 
tested. He knows this—and therefore he remains 
silent. He can confide only in close friends; this is 
all. He stops writing, because no one would pub- 
lish his works. He lack the stimulus of common 
enterprise with other authors. He cannot receive 
books from abroad. He cannot undertake travels 
for study. He cannot participate in meetings. His 
private existence becomes problematic. Suppose 


that in public he follows the official line and & 
comes “conforme”; then he, himself, will becom 
a victim of this terrible logic which, by lying aml 
deceiving, makes liars and vile persons. Usually’ 
is not sufficient to have only one such “official p 
sition”; they will request from him more and morg 
Or, if he keeps quiet, it will not be long before thi 
silence arouses suspicion. Why doesn’t he say aml 
thing? Why doesn’t he write? He becomes a centé 
of attention: What good does a scientist or artist 
if he sits silent in seclusion? Perhaps he is an eng 
my—or perhaps he is incapable of doing anythin 
good. In no event, however, he will wait to & 
deprived of the few remaining possibilities of wor 
ing secretly. He will despair. Perhaps he will seél 
the secret and dangerous way abroad, risking : 
punishment which would certainly destroy hil 
forever, should he fail in his attempt; or else, 1 
he is no longer young, if he has a family, or if i 
is not physically strong enough, he will have 
remain behind. Perhaps he too will follow the wa 
of lies, of infamy and of disappointments, or & 
will succeed in retiring to some small, insignifica 
and unobserved place where, waiting, hoping, am 
in despair, he will lead an existence which has h 
come superfluous. How many such people live 
day in Soviet Russia, and how many new hay 


- been added in the satellite countries? JJ 
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stensibly counterweighted. The 
preatest irony of this “contract” 
yas that the Party was using 
Halas in perverse ways. When, 
hortly after the war, Halas went 
io the Soviet Union, he sought 
t Pasternak. He could not un- 
lerstand how it was that neither 
Pasternak, Fadeyev, nor Ehren- 
wurg had previously heard of 
him. After his return to Czecho- 
lovakia, however, he read in the 
Soviet press that he was a deca- 
ent poet. Shortly afterward he 
ad the same thing in the 
Prague press, despite the fact 
hat he was the director of the 
editorial department of the Min- 
stry of Information. 

The official obituary notices 
ter the death of Halas still re- 
rained from attacking him di- 
rectly. On the contrary, much 
audatory comment was_ pub- 
ished, including a_ telegram 


from Alexander Fadeyev, Gener- 
Secretary of the Union of So- 


viet writers, which said in part: 
“His death is a great loss not 
only for Czech writers but for all 
the world’s progressive writers. 
Speaking for ourselves as Soviet 
writers who have known Halas 
personally, we are especially sad 
at the thought that we will never 
again shake the honest and mas- 
culine hand of the poet-patriot. 
May the memory of Halas be 
eternal!” 

However, soon after the fu- 
neral, Halas was posthumously 
dragged throught the courts to 
condemn him to spiritual death 
as man and as poet. The most 
precious element of Halas’s spir- 
itual makeup, his profound anxi- 
ety for man and for society, was 
made to parade as bourgeoise 
decadence. Less than a year later 
the government put out a 150- 
page volume which attempted to 
show that Halas was not the 
greatest modern poet of central 
Europe, as he had been called by 


Graham Greene and by French 
critics, but that he was a formal- 
istic and decadent poet. He was 
made an existentialist poet, a 
metaphysician and antihumanist 
who was neither socialist nor 
Communist and therefore hated 
Russia and Stalin. He even be- 
came a Fascist, a cohort of André 
Gide, a Troskyite, and many 
other things in those 150 pages. 

Suddenly, against all logic, in 
a contradiction that is possible 
only in totalitarian states, the re- 
gime began once more to publish 
Halas’s works, even though the 
government was perfectly well 
aware that the dead Halas spoke 
with an even louder voice. 

It cannot be denied that the 
case of Halas is typical, as are 
those of Jesenin, Achmatov, 
Mayakovsky and Gorky. The sys- 
tematic suffocation of the spir- 
itual life of a country is perhaps 
the deadliest threat that commu- 
nism holds. ed 








CLOSE-UP 


GOVERNOR GENERAL 


Major General Georges Philias Vanier, 
Canada’s first French-speaking Governor 
General, is also the first Catholic to repre- 
sent the British crown since James II was 
forced from the throne in 1688. De- 
scended from a family that has lived in 
Canada for three hundred years, General 
Vanier has had a distinguished career of 
military and diplomatic service. As a 
young officer in the first world war he lost 
a leg in combat (which did not prevent 


him from being re-commissioned after the 
war and rising to Major General). He 
served with the Canadian delegation to 


the League of Nations in Geneva until the 
League was dissolved in 1939 and then, a 
few months before the outbreak of World 
War II, he was appointed Canadian Minis- 
ter to France. The General’s family nar- 
rowly escaped the Nazis and he, after 
waiting even longer, finally fled Bor- 
deaux in a sardine boat to join De Gaulle 
in Algeria. Later, in London, General 
Vanier acted as Canadian Minister to all 
the governments in exile. When World 
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War II ended he became Ambassador to 
France and eventually was made a citizen 
of Paris, a distinction enjoyed by only a 
hand ful of outstanding men. 

Recalled from retirement in 1959 by 
Elizabeth II to serve as her personal repre- 
sentative in Canada, General Vanier, now 
72, lives with his wife in Government 
House, a combination palace and country 
estate on the outskirts of Ottawa. A pri- 
vate chapel with the Blessed Sacrament 
reserved is a recent addition to the man- 
sion —a refuge and source of strength to 
the Governor and his Lady in their new 
responsibilities. The General is widely 
read in the works of St. Thomas Aquinas 
and St. John of the Cross, is also a long- 
time admirer of St. Bernard of Clairvaux. 
To his great joy, Benedict, the oldest of 
the Vanier’s five children, is now a Trap- 
pist in Oklahoma. Although his office car- 
ries with it as many burdens as honors, 
tall, silver-haired General Vanier remains 
a man of simplicity, dignity, humor and 
gentleness. 














Brother Edward Becvar sets a vigil light on a monument while Brother Joseph Levesque removes lilies from a vase at 
another grave. Brother Joseph, founder of the new congregation, also is its director. 


BROTHERS OF THE DEAD 


A brotherhood based on the Christian concept of death is being founded in the 
South by Brother Joseph Levesque. His congregation, the Benedictine Oblates 
of St. Joseph, began in a trailer at Calvary Cemetery in Lafayette, Louisiana 
in January, 1959. Some of the first young monks to try the life last years were 
discouraged by the cramped quarters and the plainness of the brothers’ 
vocation ; they left after a few moments. For a while Brother Joseph was alone. 

Three months ago, he closed the foundation at Lafayette and went to the 
diocese of Mobile-Birmingham, answering an appeal from Archbishop Thomas 
J. Toolen. Their trailer was sold and the brothers moved into another crowded 
office-monastery at the Mobile cemetery. Three of them now live with Brother 
Joseph in a cabin in which they eat, sleep, and pray. 


The brothers walk through moss woods with Father Joseph 
Brennan, O.S.B., at an Olivetan Benedictine monastery in % 
Lake Arthur, La. The brothers have no ties with a motherhouse. 











Mission: the burial of the dead 


The brothers follow the regular monastic rhythm of prayer and 
work in Mobile, but their mission is primarily to promote 
Christian burial of the dead: their prayer is for the dead, 
their work, manual labor in the graveyard. Recreation is anything 
not connected with the brothers’ work — Mass each morning, 
prayers and spiritual reading at night, visits to other 
monasteries or similar local sites on Sunday. Except for such 
trips, they seldom leave the cemetery. 

The life for the brothers is severe, but not gloomy. 

“Cemeteries are reliquaries of saints,” says Brother Joseph. 
“They are shrines which should be tended by dedicated men.” 


In Spain, friars of LOS HERMANOS FOSSORES 
DE LA MISERICORDIA, dig a grave. 


Los Hermanos 


Among the first Christians, cemeteries were 
so revered that Mass was celebrated on the 
tombs ; they were cared for by selected 
workers, known as FOSSORES, under the 
supervision of an archdeacon. As the Church 
grew, the dead often were buried in the 
churchyard itself where the graves could be 
tended by the village priest and parishioners. 
But in the last 200 years, with the Church 
becoming more urban, cemeteries have been 
moved further and further from the Church 
buildings, and the care of the dead has been 
left to professional gravediggers. 

In 1954, JUBILEE featured a new order of 
brothers, Los HERMANOS FOSSORES DE LA 
MISERICORDIA, of Spain, founded to revive 
traditional emphasis on Christian burial. 
The friars worked at Guadix, a poor town 
where the dead were dumped unceremoniously 
into the ground, and the lonely and desolate 
graveyards were attended by gravediggers 
who were unscrupulous thieves. The brothers 
drew up a strict code of rules: to the 
requirements of chastity, poverty, and 
obedience was added a fourth pledge — to 
bury the dead according to the precepts 
of the Church. The brothers lived as “the 
mystic dead,” never leaving the cemetery 
except for an emergency, and obeying 
stringent regulations for fasting, meditation, 
and prayer for the dead. 

The movement spread to the United States 
when Brother Joseph read the story of the 
Spanish brothers of the dead and formed an 
American group for the same purpose. For, 
although there is less poverty and outward 
thievery to counteract, the brothers must 
overcome an impersonal attitude toward burial Brother Joseph pauses for a moment of 
of the dead that often exists here. prayer in the temporary monastery. 
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W ith two young candidates for the congregation, Brother Joseph and Brother Edward say the daily office for the dead. 
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After a funeral, Brother Joseph removes wreaths 
from the grave. The Mobile cemetery is 
an old graveyard for Confederate soldiers. 
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. . . there was a baptism 
of many children. 

The women came early along 
the path from the village 
to chat on the chapel steps. 

Some carried infants on their shoulders 
but many of the children , 
could stand and walk. 

They stood shy and stiff 
at their mothers’ skirts. 

The older girls look after 
the very young. 





The mothers came to Pere Lequere’s 
study with birth certificates. 

Few men were present. 

When asked where all the fathers 
were, one is told “he has left” 
or “he is dead.” 

The new names are entered into 
an old Record Book. 

“Dernier Bonheur,” 

“Avoir,” 

“Oxygeéne,” 

“Un seul fatal.” 

“Dieu la,” 

“Dieu donne,” 

“Merci Dieu,” 

“Alexandre le Grand” . . 
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... “Madame Louis XVI,” 
“Sainte Anne,” 

and “Sainte Thérése.” 
(The natives pay about a gourde 


- 


[or twenty cents] for baptism.) 
Two patients from the local hospital 

assist Pére Lequere as acolytes. 
A child cries, 

his mother’s hand slaps at him. 
Now one by one before the baptismal 

font each is again blessed. 
From the simple white cup 

a little water is poured 

over the head of the child. 
The mother replaces its hat. 
Slowly they pass out 

from the chapel 

and stand again in the sunlight. 
They talk with those 

who did not enter 

but had looked in through 

the slatted windows. 
They are proud and happy. 
Then they walk down the dirt 

path back to the strange village 

of pink CAY houses. 
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7-I, A Benedictine monk discusses the Christian use 


of an ancient Eastern discipline 






























































by J.-M. Déchanet, O.S.B. 
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From: CHRISTIAN YOGA, by J.-M Dechanet, published by Harper & Brothers. Copyright Burnes & Oates Ltd, 1960 
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I] WAS LED to Yoga by William of 
Saint-Thierry. For twenty years I 
lived under the aegis and influence 
of his living psychology, which in 
turn had been taken and adapted 
from Origen (himself an Oriental), 
and my greatest concern has been to 
ensure that in me there should exist 
that balance of anima, animus and 
spiritus which he makes the precondi- 
tion—a point he stresses over and 
over again in all sorts of ways in his 
writing — of the unfolding in man of 
the grace of our Lord, and of the 
transition from the image (the mark 
of which is clearly set on these 
“three”) to divine resemblance. The 
creature, cut off from God by sin and 
divided, moreover, within himself, 
cannot entertain the hope of finding 
his creator or his lost intimacy with 
him otherwise than by first of all 
making use of the grace of Christ the 
redeemer and of his power and ex- 
ample, in order to fashion himself 
anew in the image of God, to re- 
establish unity in himself, and to 
rediscover the natural order in the 
order of charity. With the spirit cleav- 
ing to God (in love and through love) 
intelligence and the thinking soul 
must follow the motions of the spirit; 
and finally the body, itself bearing the 
mark of grace, must obey thought 
and make the interests of the spirit 
wholly its own. In this way nature, 
turned aside from God by original 
sin, will rediscover the fundamental 
unity and harmony that belonged to 
it before the Fall; and man, the whole 
of man, will once more be able to 
shape a course towards God. 

During the last few years I spent 
long hours pondering over these ideas 
of William of Saint-Thierry. To live 
entirely for God, to move towards 
him, with my “three” properly in 
balance, with my body playing its 
part, and my soul with all its lofty 
considerations withdrawing when re- 
quired, so that the voice of the AI- 
mighty might be heard in my heart — 
this had become a kind of obsession 
with me. The question was how to at- 
tain this condition. 

I had been an invalid from child- 
hood on; but when I was about forty, 
I was providentially cured, and felt a 
consuming urge to live. I worked with 
my head; I worked with my hands. 
Yet this overflowing activity partially 
obstructed my life of prayer and my 
hunger for contemplation. I was not 
growing, not developing — or too lit- 
tle, at any rate, for my liking. Some- 
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thing in me was and stayed dead. 

I took up sports. I was forty-two 
before I learnt to swim. I did gym- 
nastics with young people. I took part 
in a course where I quickly benefited 
from a system that aimed at making 
a man “a new being, well balanced in 
body as well as in mind and full of 
energy.” I found the training very 
hard, but I took the whole system as 
an ascetic discipline; for I wanted to 
have, not merely strong muscles, but 
strength of soul, a virile temperament 
and above all an openness of spirit, 
reaching up and out towards higher 
things. After six months I noticed a 
definite improvement at all levels of 
being and action. I had greater resist- 
ance, I was less susceptible to fatigue, 
I could do more and do it better; and 
in addition I experienced a character- 
istic phenomenon — after my morn- 
ing session of “physical culture,” I 
felt the need to make my way to the 
church. 

During this period I happened to 
see an article in a magazine, extolling 
the beneficial effects of certain Yoga 
postures. I sensed at once this gym- 
nastics of repose, more suited to my 
age as well as to my way of life than 
the exercises I had been doing, would 
carry me further at the spiritual level. 
I felt that, as it was centered more on 
interior activity, it should make my 
body a fitter instrument for contem- 
plation and for the contemplative life, 
and above all that it would effect this 
union or joining together of my 
“three” (anima-animus-spiritus) of 
which I still was dreaming. 

What I then read about Yoga and 
about some of its aims simply encour- 
aged me to embark on, and then go 
through with, an experiment about 
the appropriateness of which I be- 
came convinced at the very first at- 
tempt. Yoga, I found, was first of all 
“a particular way of fashioning one- 
self,” the way of the man who “by 
means of certain disciplines, both 
physiological (postures and breath- 
control) and physical (focusing of 
thought), was joined; that is to say, 
was in a condition of coherence in ac- 
cordance with his vital functions, and 
in a state of balance such that life 
could be controlled and made effec- 
tive. This is therefore the opposite of 
fragmented living, of naive incoher- 
ence, impotence and unawareness.” 
Its symbol is “the wheel, where the 
rim is perfectly jointed to the nave by 
means of the spokes.” But Yoga was 
also joining with the Absolute. And 


here I had to be careful. It was essen- 
tial that my exercises and especially 
my concentration should turn me not 
towards the Self, the It, the Absolute, 
the Wholly-One, the vague “Ungrasp- 
able” of Hindu mystics, but towards 
the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, the living God, three in one, 
the principle of all things, my Crea- 
tor and Father, him in whom I had 
natural and supernatural life. I felt it 
was absolutely necessary that my ex- 
periment should place itself under the 
protection and sanction of grace. Not 
heaven-storming; but, instead, work- 
ing to remove certain blockages with- 
in that were hindering supernatural 
action. Not to turn in on myself; but 
on the contrary to launch myself out- 
wards towards the Other, to lose my- 
self in him, to fix my thinking and 
especially my heart in God, in the 
God of love, and in Christ; and to 
maintain the sort of silence that would 
be a form of mute speech or dialogue 
with the Eternal. 

Every day, then, I carried out my 
exercises; I also read a lot about 
Yoga. Those who have blamed me 
for having, as it were, “scratched the 
surface” of this complicated system 
without getting at its heart do not 
seem to have any idea of the labor of 
“conversion” that I deliberately un- 
dertook —to disengage a number of 
practices from their matrix and then 
to introduce them into Christian living 
so as to form a Christianity both in- 
tegrated and whole. 

After I had recited Matins and said 
Mass, I shut myself in my room for 
an hour, and, whatever the tempera- 
ture, I carried out by the open win- 
dow a series of exercises neither more 
nor less peculiar than those in “nor- 
mal” physical culture, and familiar to 
many people. I have already described 
these exercises and given an account 
of their initial effects, which perhaps 
shared the same nature with those I 
had experienced from the previous 
system, but certainly differed in type. 
To this point I shall return. What was 
really new about them, when com- 
pared with my previous experiment, 
was the extraordinary sense of calm 
in me after each session, and at the 
same time the ease I felt in entering 
into prayer, in concentrating on a 
subject, or on a particular point, in 
the manner I called “silent medita- 
tion.” I took the habit of linking. the 
latter to the postures and breathing 
exercises of Yoga. I “caught on” 
straightway, mostly to Christ as he ap- 
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peared in the Gospel for the day. 
Some word fallen from his lips, or a 
gesture made by his “holy and wor- 
shipful” hands held my attention; or 
else some aspect of his person and 
his message. I shall never forget the 
sober intoxication, the calm happiness 
that took possession of my soul one 
day in Advent 19—, when I opened 
myself to the idea: “There is one who 
enlightens every soul born into the 
world; he was the true Light.” 
-- For ten minutes, fifteen, more even, 
I remained in this state, completely 
still in mind and body. After six 
months of painful efforts, the Perfect 
posture had become natural. I often 
chose to hold the posture for longer. 
If anyone had come upon me by sur- 
prise, sitting on my mat, he would no 
doubt have thought me mad. But I 
was Carrying out to the letter the ad- 
vice in the Gospel: “Shut yourself in 
to pray.” I was never once disturbed. 
This was the time of day when, 
only a short while before, I had been 
in the habit of working at my books 
and articles. Composition had nor- 
mally come easily during this period 
of the morning, when my mind was 
at its most lucid and I was least taken 
up with monastic duties. But now it is 
to silence that I devote this time, to 


a silence filled with God and with 
prayer; and I can only be forced to 
omit or shorten it here and there by 
the pressure of certain duties and the 
demands of Chapter. Moreover, from 
this fidelity to prayer—so easy to 
keep up— my work does not suffer; 
I have in fact never written so 
much... .-. 

By becoming clearly contemplative 
in a matter of weeks, my prayer had 
been given a particular and novel 
cast; and this was matched by the 
distinctness in the repercussions my 
daily sessions of exercises were having 
on my everyday life, as well as on the 
many difficult occupations which a 
monk is vowed to carry out. The 
genuine sense of euphoria that fol- 
lowed the exercises persisted in me 
and transfigured my day. During the 
early months I had to face up to the 
sort of difficulties which put one’s 
nerves to the test, and which would 
certainly have put me on my back 
before. As it was, everything went off 
so smoothly, and I took it all so well, 
that I trained everyone under my 
charge to develop the attitude of 
“accepting rather than undergoing.” 


ON THE PHYSICAL PLANE, the prob- 
lems of general health disappeared; I 


no longer suffered from those fits 
of tiredness and temperature that 
pointed clearly to overwork. I found 
myself possessed of an extremely 
supple body ready to serve me and 
pleased at no longer being a hin. 
drance to the life of the spirit. Fast. 
ing had formerly been very difficult 
for me. Today I feel an imperative 
need not to take more than a mini- 
mum of food at breakfast. Similarly 
with other restraints. The one form of 
ascetic discipline, passive in a sense, 
runs parallel with the other and 
places me well clear of any kind of 
misconstrued asceticism, and even 
further from any commonplace “vol- 
untarism.” Fasting, it is true, remains 
a mortification; but it is in addition, 
and to a greater extent, a symbol. 

It is a symbol of detachment — of 
a certain measure of detachment — 
from events and things; a sign of 
peace, of the establishment of calm, 
in short, of liberation at the very 
heart of the human complex that is 
me. True, the inevitably complicated 
problems of my nature have not dis- 
appeared. But they no longer occur in 
that sharp, dramatic, obsessive char- 
acter that until recently they some- 
times assumed. I feel free, very much 
freer; I have shaken off something 
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Our FORM of Yoga, by which I mean a 
whole collection of means and methods 
inspired by Yoga, is oriented towards the 
Christian life. It aims at making the body 
an instrument of sanctity, of prayer, and 
particularly of contemplative prayer. It 
postulates an attitude of respect for the 
human body and a healthy understanding 
of the relationship between -flesh and 
soul. 

It also insists on strength of will and 
an ascetic discipline: you cannot become 
a yogi, and especially not a Christian 
yogi, in a few days or months, any more 
than you can become an athlete in that 
time. Everyone must patiently undergo 
this period of apprenticeship and then 
practice and persevere for a long stretch 
of time. A training program is set out 
below in as great detail as possible, and 
with insistence on the spirit which must 
infuse the carrying out of these exer- 


cises. Only one thing matters, and that is 
the goal, the aim. 


A note on how to breathe 


The Yoga apprentice must first learn 
to breathe without assuming any pos- 
tures. He must then train himself in 
combining breathing with dsanas, begin- 
ning with the simplest. 

The apprentice, let us say, is lying 
down in the posture of Relaxation. He 
draws in his abdomen, emptying his 
lungs, as if the wall of the stomach had 
to touch the spine. On breathing in, he 
performs the inverse action; the stom- 
ach must be firm. Alternately he may 
perform what is called “root contrac- 
tion,” where the diaphragm. is first raised, 
and then lowered as far as possible. Dur- 
ing inhalation two hard masses must 
form on either side of the navel; they 
relax gently as he breathes out. 

If the apprentice is a women, she 
must inflate the chest and try to pull in 
the stomach as far as possible and raise 
the diaphragm. Instead of lying flat, she 
may first kneel, keeping the trunk erect, 
the shins against the floor and feet point- 
ing backwards, and then sit back in a 
natural way on her heels, which are 
held together—this is the posture used 
by Carmelites. With hands placed on 
thighs, she may then take several slow 
breaths in this restful position. 


A man may also take up the Folded~ 


Leaf posture, and practice drawing in 
the abdomen. This exercise, which is a 
little rhore difficult, marks a stage on the 
way to the perfect combination of pos- 
tures and breathing. 


The first training cycle 


Even if the apprentice did not go be- 
yond the stage just outlined, he would 
already be doing Yoga, a gymnastic with- 
out motion. Proper breathing is so im- 
portant a thing that he would already 
be able to reap considerable benefits, pro- 
vided of course that he carried out these 
exercises for a reasonable length of time, 
spending at least seven minutes morning 
and evening, apart from doing them on 
several other occasions during the day. 
Now we begin a second stage, compris- 
ing four or five postures that may prop- 
erly be considered as belonging to Yoga. 

Always begin by carrying out some 
breathing exercises, standing with hands 
on hips. Take five or six complete ab- 
dominal or thoracic breaths, for in- 
stance, making equal pauses with full 
and empty lungs. Before beginning the 
exercise, you should have taken your 
pulse, and now you count silently five 
for each phase of the breathing cycle; or 
five for inhalation, three for the full-lung 
pause, five for exhalation and three with 
empty lungs. All sorts of rhythm com- 
binations are possible. The essential point 
is not to wear yourself out, for this set 





of breathing exercises is meant to pre- 
pare you for the postures. 

It should naturally not be assumed 
that having the technique for the postures 
at the tips of your fingers, and being 
in complete control of your breathing, 
should enable you to set your efforts and 
practice moving clearly in the right di- 
rection. The “way of silence” is “a 
method -of contemplation inspired by 
Yoga.” It aims at making the body a 
good instrument for the contemplative 
life. It seems to be of capital importance 
in ipstructing and forming a yogi-to-be, 
that -his attention should be drawn. by 
the use of concrete examples to the 
meaning and significance of the exercises 
he is to do, right from the start. 


The exercises 


1, THE DEEP OBEISANCE. Phase One: Stand 
upright and lift up your arms straight 
above your head, palmis facing forwards. 
Reach up as high as you can, keeping 
knees stiff, heels on the ground. 

Phase Two: Breathing out, and holding 
the stomach in, bend forwards slowly and 
smoothly; do this without making an ini- 
tial jerk to gain impetus as in. Western 
gymnastics. Continue until your forehead 
comes near the knees and your hands are 
placed flat on the ground, with fingers 
pointing forwards, and the base of the 
palms touching the tips of the toes. You 
will not manage this all at once. To be- 


gin, place your hands some distance out, 
as shown in the diagram. The body must 
swing lightly forwards; its center of 
gravity shifts. Little by little you may try 
to bring the hands closer to the toes, 
bending the head down as far as you 
can. The difficult point is to keep the 
knees from bending. 

Phase Three: Stand up again at once, 

breathing in deeply. In the early stages 
you may feel slightly giddy. Your arms 
return to their starting position, then 
fall gently back to the sides. 
2. THE TREE. Phase One: The arms are 
hanging in an easy natural position at the 
sides (phase three of the preceding pos- 
ture). First transfer all the weight of the 
body to the left leg. Lift the right leg, 
sliding it up along the left, to knee 
height. Then grasp it and pull it up along § 
the thigh until the heel rests deep in the 3 
lower. part of the left groin. Press the toes © 
hard against the rounded part of the knee- 
cap, a little behind the knee. 

Phase Two: Stand up straight again, 
keeping your balance. (At the outset this 
may be a little difficult; stand near a 
chair against which you can lean if neces- 
sary.) Then join the hands in front of the 
chest and remain in this position for a few 
seconds. Next, raise the arms slowly to 
form an arch above your head, breathing 
in as you do so, and keeping the finger- 
tips touching. Stay in this position for a 
few seconds, holding the breath, and then 








breathe out gently as you part the hands 
and arms, which return to the starting 
position at the sides of the body. Put the 
right foot on the ground and carry out 
the same movements with the left. 

3. THE SNAKE. Slowly raise the front of 
the body, from head to waist, by pressing 
on the hands and stretching the arms as 
fully as possible. The chest forms an arc 
and the head is thrown back, while the 
lower part of the body, from waist to 
feet, remains touching the ground. The 
feet are stretched right out, toes back, 
and point in the same direction as the 
legs. As you raise yourself on your arms, 
breathe in through the nose. Hold this 
position for a moment without breathing 
out. Then, slowly emptying your lungs, 
return to your starting position by gently 
bending the arms. 

4. THE BENT BOw. Still lying on the stom- 
ach, bend the knees fully so that the 


calves lie close to or on the thighs. 
Stretch back the arms and grasp firmly 
first one ankle, then the other. Spread 
the knees sideways slightly, and then 
push strongly against your hands with 
your legs. Your body makes a kind of 
bent bow, while your arms and your 


legs from the kneé down form the bow- 
string. Breathe deeply several times, and, 
letting go of the legs one after the other, 
return to the starting position. 

5. THE DOLPHIN. After a few seconds (do 
everything at your ease and never hurry) 
add the Dolphin posture to the series. 
Take your head in your hands, with the 
fingers enclosing the temples and the top 
of the forehead, and elbows and forearms 
resting on the ground. Arch your whole 
body slowly, supporting yourself on the 
forehead and elbows, and on the toes. 
Raise your body high to form the arc of 





a circle. Hold this posture, breathing deep- 
ly four, five or six times and hollowing 
your stomach as you breathe out. This 
posture is very good for abdominal 


breathing. 

6. THE FULL’BACKWARDS BEND. Now bring 
up the knees and bend them fully under 
you; sit up and back on your heels, which 
are held together; the-soles of your feet 
are facing up. Throw out the chest as 
far as you can by pulling back on the 
shoulder-blades, and let yourself go gently 
backwards. You can check this move- 


ment by keeping hold of a piece of fur- 
niture or the upright of a bed, or else 
you can let yourself fall gently back on 
your elbows. Throw the head right back, 
until it touches the ground behind you 
and you are looking upsidedown at the 
opposite wall. To begin with at least, this 
is rather hard. The thigh and stomach 
muscles are stretched to the limit, as are 
the internal organs. (By separating the 
knees a little the feeling of strain may 
be reduced.) You may let the arms lie 
along the sides of the body, palms down 
and flat on the floor, or you may rest 
your fists on your thighs; or again you 
may cross your arms behind your back, 
as shown in the diagram, or stretch them 
out and back behind you as far as you 
can, so as to expand the chest to the full. 
Stay like this for a few seconds. At 
the outset the tension in the larnyx makes 
it difficult to breathe. Breathe in through 
nose and mouth to relieve this. 
7, THE FOLDED LEAF. Raise the trunk 
slowly from the Full Backwards Bend 
position, keeping the chest wall out. You 
are now on your knees, sitting back 
either on or between your heels, as at 
the start. Lean the trunk forwards until 
your head touches the floor, with the 
forehead against the knees. Throw your 
arms back so that the hands rest, palm 
up, beside the feet. Your body is now 
folded in three, thighs against calves and 
chest against thighs. This is a posture of 


relaxation; remain in it until you feel 
thoroughly rested. Then sit down, stretch 
out your legs in front of you and you are 


in the starting position for the seated 
postures. 

8. THE BACKSTRETCH. Raise the arms 
straight up, as high as you can, and 
stretch your body upwards. Then lean 
slowly forwards, breathing out fully and 
pulling the stomach in as if its wall were 
to touch the spinal column. Grip the toes 
with the fingers. Using the toes as a ful- 
crum, pull hard and lean forward still 
more, lowering the head. After doing this 
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exercise several times, it should be pos- 
sible for the forehead to touch the knees. 
The essential point, however, is to stretch 
the muscles of the back thoroughly. Now 
relax the stomach and breathe in deeply, 
but slowly, through the nose. Hold your 
breath for a moment, then breathe out; 
Yake four or five breaths in this way, 
ounting them. Then sit up again slowly 

ad sedately, lifting up your arms high 

a relaxed gesture. 

| POSTURE OF REINTEGRATION. Sit on the 
Moor, or preferably on 2 large, but firm 
cushion, and stretch out your legs in 
front of you. Fold in the left leg so that 
you are sitting,on the foot. Then fold in 
the right leg, grasp the foot and place its 


sole uppermost on the folded left leg; 
better still, insert it lightly between the 
thigh and the calf. Sit up straight and 
then without pausing lean the trunk for- 
wards as far as possible, stretching the 


arms vigorously behind you, right hand 
grasping left wrist. The forward shift of 
the center of gravity will take away or 
considerably reduce the pain that may 
be caused by the weight of the body on 
the left leg and foot. Breathe deeply in 
this position for a few seconds, then sit 
up. Lean forward again and carry out 
this exercise three times in all. 

10 and 11. THE CANDLE AND THE PLOUGH. 
Lie stretched out on your back, with your 
arms by your sides. Bend your knees and 
bring them up to rest om the chest. The 
thighs rest against the stomach. Pressing 
on your hands, straighten your knees, 
stretch your legs vertically, and in the 
same action raise the whole front of the 
body so that the trunk follows the move- 
ment of the legs and forms a right angle 
with the head. The neck bends: until the 
chin touches the chest. Lift the forearms 
and support the body with the hands on 





a level with the shoulder-blades, the el- 
bows acting as fulcra. 

Hold this position for a second or two, 
and then bring the legs back over the 
head, keeping them quite straight. The 
chest curves in during this movement. 
The toes touch the floor at some distance 
beyond the head, and the arms take up 
their starting position again. The thighs 
and calves must -be stiff. The toes may 
rest at varying distances from the head, 
while the extent to which the chest and 
neck curve in also varies. The chin must 
touch the chest. 


After a short while, long enough to 
take four or five complete breaths, you 
take' up the Candle posture again. The 
weight of the body must rest on the 
shoulders alone,: while head and elbows 
act as buttresses on either side. Return 
very slowly to the lying position, bend- 
ing the knees and letting the legs fall 
back gently. 

Variant: The Plough posture may also 
take the following form. The body is 
thrown back over the head as described 
above. The knees are then bent and- come 
to touch, or nearly touch, the floor on 
either side of the head, which is gripped 
by the lower part of the insides of the 
thighs. This is rather hard to manage. 


Young people can do it fairly easily, and 
so do women, generally. There should 
be -no forcing. The arms can help by 
taking up the same position as in the 


Candle: the hands on the shoulder 
blades, buttressing the trunk. 
12. THE POLE. Phase” One: First put a 
broad cushion on the floor, with one of 
the longer sides flush with the wall. Kneel 
down, bend forward and over until the 
head comes to rest on the cushion, join 
your ‘fingers near the crown of the head 
and grip your head at the temples with 
the base of the palms. The forearms 
and elbows rest on the cushion. 
Phase Two: Move the back gently for- 
wards so as to bring the whole weight 
of the body on the triangle formed by 
the forearms and the hands. The. knees 
have now left the floor and are not bear- 
ing any weight. Then lift the legs from 
the floor and rest the calves against the 
thighs and these in turn against the body. 
This position must be held for a little 
while to get a proper sense of balance. 
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This involves a certain amount of prac- 
tice, including a good deal of failure and 
clumsiness. At the outset there is a ten- 
dency to thrust strongly from the loins 
and to kick up the legs, which results in 
loss of balance and a heavy fall against 
the wall. 

Phasé Three: Stretch up your legs 
. slowly, taking care to keep your balance. 
' Steady yourself with your elbows. When 
| your legs are straight, your body is ver- 
F tical, resting on the head and on the 
forearms, which form the two sides, of 
a triangle. You have to experiment a 
little to find this balance and keep it per- 
fect. To start with it is difficult, but after 
a few months it goes of its own accord. 
The feet do not normally have to touch 


the wall, but in the early stages it is 
advisable to rest them squarely against 
it. If you feel yourself falling, drop the 
legs back, putting down one foot after 
the other. 

To-return to the starting position, the 

calves are folded back on the thighs and 
one pauses for a moment in the position 
reached at the second phase. Then the 
feet are brought gently down to the 
floor. 
13. RELAXATION. Lie down flat on a cov- 
erlet spread on the floor (beds are not 
really suitable). Your feet are together, 
and your arms rest along the sides of 
the body, palms either down or, better, 
up. 

Then you must let yourself go, relax, 
order the muscles to slacken. The body 
must yield completely. Start at your head 
and run over all your muscles one after 
pnother with your mind, saying, “Re- 


‘ lax,” “Slacken,” “More yet,” “Still more.” 


It will not be long before you feel your- 
self “gone.” The body is resting, limp, 
“like a bundle of damp linen.” Let the 
mouth fall open and the lower jaw hang 
slack. This relaxation should last for at 
least four or five minutes, and the body 
must remain completely motionless. 





THE DAY OF THE CHRISTIAN YOGI 
The day of a Christian yogi must be, as 
it were, under the aegis of two series of 
exercises or postures, two sessions dif- 
fering in character and significance: a 
session of engagement in the morning 
(or of readjustment, if it is put off till 
a little later), and a session of relaxation 
in the evening. 


A first pattern 4 


I recommend this one for beginners. 
The morning session, after some exer- 
cisés in abdominal, thoracic or complete 
breathing should consist of the following 
postures: 

1. The Deep Obeisance. To be held 
for a short while; enough, say, for 
four deep breaths. 

. The Tree. In this very important 
posture the yogi should remain for 
several minutes. He should com4 
bine it, as said above, with the pos- 
tures of welcome, elevation, aban- 
donment and offering. He must 
make sure that it is a prayer. 

. The Snake. To be done three times, 
with four rests (chest on backs of 
hands, and lying flat on the ground); 
one rest before the lifts begin and 
one after each lift. 

. The Bent Bow. Also three times, 
with three pulls and three subse- 
quent rests. Breathe in as you bend; 


hold your breath when bent; breathe 
out as you unbend. , 

. The Dolphin. To be held long 
enough for four to six abdominal 
breaths. ; 

. The Candle, together with the 
Plough. Three times, taking at least 
four breaths each time. 

. The Backstretch. Four deep breaths. 

.- The posture of Relaxation. Twelve 
complete breaths, drawing the stom- 
ach well in on each exhalation. 

This session should not be done before 
breakfast, and preferably immediately af- 
ter washing or taking a shower. If you 
feel too stiff then, just do the Tree and 
postpone the rest until, say, before the 
midday meal. At all events, have no 
hesitation about “losing” fifteen, twenty 
or. thirty minutes of the morning, the 
earlier the better, in engagement or re- 
adjustment; you will be handsomely re- 
paid for it. 


The evening session will consist of: 

1. The Pole. Take up to twenty deep 
but gentle breaths. Breathe in 
through the nose, out through the 
mouth with the lips only slightly 
apart, as slowly as you possibly 
can. 

. The Full Backwards Bend. As for 
the Pole. This posture, which at the 
outset is very exacting, must have 
become comfortable. Stretch up 


your arms beyond your head go 
that they continue the line made by 
your trunk. This will make your 
chest expand and deepen your 
breathing. Alternately you may place 
your arms along your body at the 
sides. At the end of the posture 
your arms must be completely re- 
laxed and feel heavy, as if stuck to 
the ground. On being raised, they 
should fall heavily back. This ex- 
perience should help ‘you to relax; 
do it. several times, especially in the 
earlier stages. 

. The Folded Leaf. Remain in this 
posture until you feel completely 
relaxed. 


These three postures may take you 
some ten minutes. End up with the Car- 
melite posture, kneéling and sitting back 
on your heels; or try to assume the pos- 
ture of Reintegration. If you are already 
used to the Perfect posture, which you 
will certainly have attempted during the 
period of apprenticeship, take it up: for a 
short. while. 


This second session should be carried 
out in the evening, either before the eve- 
ning meal, or just before going to bed, 
provided sufficient time has gone by since 
eating. In any case, once you are in bed, 
you should carry out the Posture of Re- 
laxation again, which prepares you ad- 
mirably for sheep. J 





exchange 


at tended to complicate my private 
‘Be, my life as a man. 
The reader will no doubt be struck 
an impression of enthusiasm and 
en of euphoria that pervades the 
ory of my experiment. I wish to 
ake it clear that this euphoria is real 
nd lasting and spreads through the 
gious levels of my daily life, phys- 
al, psychical and spiritual. It is not 
n illusion, or something artificial, one 
¥ these “transpositions” that make 
me live “elsewhere,” which really 
yeans nowhere at all. It is, on the 
pntrary, a definite condition, admit- 
edly psychological, but physical as 
ell. It could well be called a “state 
{ health” that allows us to do more 
nd do it better on the human plane 
p begin with, and on the Christian, 
figious, spiritual plane afterwards. 
he most apt word to describe it is 
ntentedness; a contentedness that 
thabits body and soul and _ predis- 
gses US not so much towards the ex- 
erience of God mentioned above as 
pwards the spiritual life itself from 
hich it springs and which in turn it 
trengthens. It is certainly true that 
he practice of Yoga makes for in- 
reased suppleness and_ receptivity, 
nd thus for openness to those person- 
exchanges between God and the 


soul that mark the way of the mystical 
life, without becoming confused with 
the latter. But Yoga also produces a 
more active, willing and generous dis- 
position. It quickens the life of faith, 
the love of God and our neighbor. It 
sharpens our sense of duty and re- 
sponsibility as men and, above all, as 
Christians. Let us add, to avoid one 
last misunderstanding, that the eu- 
phoria, the contentedness, and all the 
fruits of Yoga are not sought for 
themselves by the true Christian yogi. 
In his eyes these are means, aids and 
encouragements towards what re- 
mains the essential thing in his life: 
the imitation of his divine master. 

In spite of laying great stress on the 
body and on physical energy, Hatha 
Yoga is in fact a complete form 
of Yoga. When practiced as such in 
its entirety, various degrees of devel- 
opment may be distinguished. 

At the initial stage, there are a cer- 
tain number of “abstinences” or 
yama: non-violence—the yogi ab- 
stains from everything that harms any 
living creature by thought, word or 
deed; truth—the yogi abhors lying 
and duplicity; chastity — complete 
absence of any erotic emotion; pover- 
ty; and respect for the welfare of 
others. 


This negative of passive stock 
constitutes the first stage of purifica- 
tion; and on it are drafted the five 
positive virtues or niyama: purity — 
outward cleanliness, and purity of 
the heart; contentedness — non-at- 
tachment to things and events, mani- 
festing itself in calm, joy, a special 
kind of happiness, and the absence of 
reaction to what might be called the 
pinpricks of life; austerity of living — 
never going beyond the limits set by 
discretion in thought, word or deed; 
self-knowledge—the gradual under- 
standing of one’s being and of 
one’s self; and lastly, becoming at- 
tached to the divine, and yielding up 
one’s being entirely to a personal God. 

The inner attitude of the yogi has 
its outer counterpart in a series of 
physical postures, or asanas. The func- 
tion of these postures is to bring calm 
to the spirit and at the same time to 
strengthen the body. “Their end is to 
recondition the organism entirely, 
from the muscles and the nervous sys- 
tem to the mind. They markedly af- 
fect the whole metabolism, stimulating 
and regulating it.” The number of 
these postures is almost infinite, but 
the yogis of India in fact use eighty- 


“four, of which about twenty may be 


practiced by almost anyone. 





Book reviews 


Wuen The New York Times Book 
Section recently gave its front page 
to a review of Sir Anthony Eden’s 
memoirs, it was complying with a 
curious fashion largely of its own 
making. Eden’s book may have been 
a political event, but by no standards 
was it a literary event. As a work of 
prose, it belonged somewhere about 
page thirty—and preferably in an- 
other section. A reviewer had to be 
dragooned from the editorial page to 
deal with it, while the latest novels 
and poetry were obliged to burrow 
still further into the back of the sup- 
plement. i 

The fashion is, in short, for more 
and more non-literary treatment of 
non-literary works. Politicians and 
generals write prose, in a rudimen- 
tary sense, or have it written for 
them: but reviewers are usually too 
chivalrous or too embarrassed to go 
into it. By reason of this immunity 
—which is sometimes extended to 
professional writers, by the way — 
books are considered mainly as in- 
formational tracts, and it is left to 
the reader to find out for himself (at 
mounting cost) just how weirdly the 
information is often presented. 

On the theory that the reader de- 
serves a warning, and on the further 
theory that words are an important 
part of a book and ought to be men- 
tioned, this review will take the ques- 
tion of style as its starting place. 
Each of the three books in question 
is personal, one a manifesto, one an 
autobiography, one an autobiograph- 
ical manifesto. Style being the man, 
this method can double our quota of 
revelation; and since each book is 
written by a practicing professional, 
something may be learned by the way 
about the state of the profession. 

In the 1930’s, James Wechsler be- 
came a member of the Young 
Communist League, and Ralph de 
Toledano prowled the Popular Front. 
Later, these two old Columbia men 
branched off in opposite directions, 
and both have written at length to 
explain their subsequent navigations: 
but to this reviewer the most interest- 
ing of their differences is not politi- 
cal, but vocational. Wechsler became 
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the editor of an evening paper; de 
Toledano went to work (after much 
Greco-esque soul-searching) for a 
newsmagazine. No political disagree- 
ment could have divided them more 
ruthlessly. 

De Toledano’s style, as displayed 
in Lament for a Generation (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy, $3.95), is an exten- 
sion, at times almost a parody, of 
newsmagazine style. It is rich 
(“when pressed to the wall publicly, 
like Pippa I passed”), it teems with 
metaphor (“Spain has been pierced 
. . . by the double embrace,” etc.) , 
and it features all the standard, fancy 
words of the moment (ambience, 
visceral, arcane, empathy. No dichot- 
omies, though). Also in evidence is 
the sentence that tries to say too 
much (“Goddard, a tiny man when 
he stepped off the bench, was an old- 
fashioned judge,” etc.) 

The metaphorical approach is, as 
the author might say, compulsive, 
and not the less so for being absent- 
minded in places. Within a few 
pages, the following adjectives 
occur: luminous, translucent, incan- 
descent and irradiated. Not once do 
they refer to actual light. Later on, 
we are vouchsafed an “effulgent mo- 
ment,” too, and this, on top of a 
“frangible” something else, makes 
one wonder if the author is really 
joking when he uses the word “frab- 
jous” towards the end. The air is 
fult of pretty sounds by then: and 
if the meaning hasn’t always been 
clear, at least the total effect is pel- 
lucidly splendiferous. 

And this, after all, is the whole 
point of newsmagazine style: to ex- 
cite and to impress. The words must 
first of all be colorful, second of all, 
vaguely portentous. “Crescive” and 
“tentation” may not be in common 
currency, but they sound like the 
real thing, all right. Two other words 
which de Toledano actually misuses 
are “gambit” and “pneumatic”— 
but once again, they make up in dash 
what they lack in precision. 

These may be quibbles, but they 
are (to borrow from our source once 
again) “germinal” quibbles. News- 
magazines use an artificial language 


to create excitement about issue 
whether or not they deserve it; 
de Toledano does likewise. After. 
wards, it is almost impossible 
grade the seriousness of what one ha 
read. For instance, the author ; 
rightly emotional about the war in 
Spain, as it was fought on the 
Columbia campus, and interesting 
about this whole period. But then ji 
turns out that he is also emotiona 
about his basic training, and indeed, 
about everything that has ever hap. 
pened to him. When world crisis is 
in the offing, we are likely to find 
him pacing the streets, fairly throb- 
bing with emotion, or sitting in his 
stuffy apartment re-arranging his 
whole philosophy. The excitement 
never lets up. 

De Toledano works for the statelier 
of the two big newsmagazines; 
God knows what would happen if he 
worked for the other. Even so, two 
devices associated with Time make 
appearances in his Newsweek prose, 
One is the editorializing verb, e.g, 
“ ‘Who is Shmelka Ginsberg?’ Ben 
Hecht screamed in large type.” 
Twenty-odd years later, this is still 
an arresting question. But it is not 
clear from the context who is doing 
the screaming. 

The second device de Toledano 
explores more exhaustively: namely, 
the symbolic possibilities of the word 
“history.” History in the newsmag: 
azines is forever catching up with 
people, tapping them on the shoulder, 
leaving them behind. But with de 
Toledano, history is not only on the 
run, but laid out. He refers at dif- 
ferent times to the street of history, 
the corridors of history, the highway 
of history. With a playground like 
this at his disposal, his adventures, 
and those of his generation, seem 
positively gargantuan, as no doubt 
they did seem during the Thirties. 
Some sincere credit must be paid to 
the author’s unflagging enthusiasm, 
but the reader has his work cut out 
all the way, getting things back to 
scale. 

The temptation with a book of this 
kind is to ask the author to take a 
deep breath and begin all over again. 
De Toledano obviously has a story to 
tell. He saw and felt a great deal at 
first-hand. The story of the campus 
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radical and how he became respect- 
able is a thrice-told tale, but de Tole- 
dano brings some fresh twists to it, 
and he himself is apparently an 
original type. When he isn’t being 
dramatic or flashy, when he isn’t 
engaging in what Time Magazine 
used to call smartchat (“those who 
saw Godhead in an egghead”), and 
when he isn’t over-working his meta- 
phors (“splintering the social fabric 
so that each man was prey to the 
virus of conformity”), he reveals 
himself to be a thoughtful, independ- 
ent man, not at all a dilettante, who 
has taken the trouble to philosophize 
about his politics and who is (subject 
to the above reservations) always 
worth listening to. 

While de Toledano has been busy 
learning to exfloriate, Wechsler has 
been going the other way, the simple, 
catchy way of the newspaper edito- 
rial. No difficult words are allowed 
here, no Pippa passes, but easy-to- 
grasp tags: “the age of unthink,” 
“adult delinquents,” “all deliberate 
lack of speed” —if the “Subway 
Sun” had an axe to grind, it would 
grind it thus. Even the puns are 
different. De Toledano: “Spain was 
where you hung your heart.” Wech- 
sler: ““muddle of the road.” 

Wechsler’s style is undeniably 
punchy, but it has its drawbacks, 
too. His latest book, Reflections of 
an Angry Middle-Aged Editor (Ran- 
dom House, $3.95) is long for 
an editorial. The reader is likely 
to tire before long of being exhorted 
(“stop pouting and start shouting”) 
and nudged in the ribs (“the bland 
leading the bland,” “the silence was 
deafening”) with antique pleasant- 
ries. When the author doesn’t like 
something, he uses words like “ob- 
scenity,” “indecency,” “blasphemy,” 
as if alluding to some previously 
agreed on standard. The book is 
obviously written for the same people 
who read his paper. 

Wechsler’s purpose is allegedly to 
interest the beats in politics. But 
what he has done, I think, is to show 
one of the chief reasons for their 
boredom. The language of politics 
has become very stale. Wechsler, 
being himself 100% political, does 
not realize the extent to which the 
beat revolt is verbal, a raucous at- 
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tempt to unthrone the prevailing 
rhetoric. Otherwise, he would not 
set out to woo the beats with frowzy 
slogans and time-honored jokes. The 
narrowness of his own interests be- 
trays him: the problem is cultural, 
Wechsler blames it all on the Ad- 
ministration. 

But perhaps the boredom does lie 
deeper than words. De Toledano, 
having rent his garments, finally 
announces himself a Nixon-Republi- 
can; Wechsler does likewise, and 
comes out for the A.D.A. Somehow, 
these choices are not very exciting, 
although it is hard to say exactly 
why. The issues at stake have not, 
as Wechsler insists, either vanished 
or shrunk. (“There is no shortage of 
great themes for political combat . . . 
it is time for a new beginning”) ; yet 
even his own hyper-political genera- 
tion has dropped out one by one, 
leaving a handful of unreconstruct- 
ables (Wechsler and de Toledano) in 
charge of the banners. The fire-eating 
radicals have mostly moved to West- 
chester—and I have a suspicion that 
even Wechsler isn’t as much fun as 
he used to be. 

The Thirties seem to have encour- 
aged a sense of choice and of in- 
dividual potency, which only the 
most dogged can recapture today. 
Wechsler calls for a great debate, but 
who are to be his contestants? The 
Buckley-conservatives are incorrigi- 
bly ineffective, by his account of it; 
the Communists are finished, at any 
rate as debaters. All that remains is 
his own kind of liberalism (revived 
progressivism), and its flabby nega- 
tive (do-littleism). Surely if he wants 
a debate, he could make it sound 
more appetizing than that. 

But his book is not really a call for 
debate. As an editorialist, he has lost 
all sense of rational alternatives; his 
style is only fit to parody, or sim- 
plify, positions he doesn’t believe in. 
Hear him, for instance, on the ques- 
tion of Big Government: “As long 
as basic liberties of speech and 
assemblage are pfotected, there is 
no reason to dread the effective uses 
of government power. Now, as in the 
early days of the New Deal, it is 
simply the bogeyman of those who 
really mean that business should 
have its own way.” Is that really all 
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there is to it? Surely Mr. Wechsler 
must know that there are many 
people of liberal sympathies who are 
nonetheless alarmed by our mush- 
rooming bureaucracy. This might be 
something worth debating about, but 
Wechsler has already closed the door 
with the word “bogeyman.” In the 
same stern way, he dismisses every- 
one who sees any affinity at all be- 
tween large-scale government spend- 
ing and socialism. Some definition 
would be helpful here (When, if ever, 
does spending and planning become 
socialism, and why does he so object 
to being called a socialist? Does he, 
too, consider it a dirty word? If so, 
why?) But all we are told is that 
the whole thing is one of “the old 
bogeymen (sic) that have frightened 
elderly Republican ladies ever since 
Hoover left Washington.” For my- 
self, I think the beats are quite right 
to lie low until this kind of thing 
blows over. 

The most amusing of Wechsler’s 
reflections concerns an actual beat, 
Jack Kerouac. The two of them ap- 
pear to have had a nightmarish con- 
frontation one evening in a dark 
corner of Kerouac’s brain. The poet 
told the editor that a tangerine had 
once fallen on his head, causing him 
to believe in a personal God. The 
editor told the poet that he believed 
in “the capacity of the human intelli- 
gence to create a world in which etc., 
etc.” Wechsler seems to feel that he 
got the better of the argument — and 
if there was a better, he got it, all 
right. 

But he seems also to have missed 
the point. The beats have been trying, 
self-consciously, often ineptly, to as- 
sert the value of poetry and do-it- 
yourself mysticism against the con- 
stant drone of politics. That Wechsler 
can see nothing but harm in this 
shows how badly it needed doing. 
“Man does not live by politics 
alone,” Christopher 
written. Wechsler is, I believe, a man 
of first-rate ability: but he has been 
subsisting for a long time on a dull 
diet; and his paper — the New York 
Post — as well as his book, is begin- 
ning to show it. 

The third book, Name and Ad- 
dress by T. S. Matthews (Simon 
and Schuster, $4.50) shows how far 


Dawson has - 


you can go on good writing alone. 
The author worked on Time Maga. 
zine for 24 years, but before that he 
had learned his trade at the New Re. 
public, where Edmund Wilson took 
him in hand and taught him how to 
write sentences. After exposure to 
two kinds of journalism, his book 
brings much-needed relief. At the 
end, Matthews doesn’t seem quite 


clear why he wrote it—he goes. 


through some business about looking 
for himself, failing to find himself, 
very much as people do on the Mike 
Wallace interview — but his prose is 
near enough to its own justification. 

His childhood was passed in the 
kind of society which was later to 
set the Wechslers and de Toledanos 
in such an uproar. Bishop Matthews 
of New Jersey never had fewer than 
three servants (whom he bullied), 
always ate a vast breakfast and ended 
his days reading detective stories, 
It is all very restful, and brilliantly 
observed; but one sometimes won- 
ders why the author has gone to 
such trouble to dissect this inoffen- 
sive old man. Like almost everyone 
Matthews describes (including Wil- 
son and Henry R. Luce), the bishop 
is made to sound faintly absurd, even 
pathetic: and one half wishes that, 
if that was all there was to it, his 
bones might have been left in peace. 

The author does the same sort of 
nibbling job on himself, and winds 
up on his own critical list. He is, it 
seems, shy, indecisive, frequently 
thirsty — all that you could possibly 
want to know about T. S. Matthews 
is included, and then some. What 
even he doesn’t know is why he 
stayed on so long at Time, since he 
apparently hated every page of it. But 
perhaps (the hint is his own) he 
had nothing better to do. He says 
that Wilson was disappointed with 
him when he went to Time; but he 
really did try for many years to do 
serious work. It was not his own 
fault that he failed, or even Time’s. 
It just seems that style was not 
enough. — WILFRID SHEED. 


ALSO OF INTEREST 


Tue DisinHeriteD, by Michel del Cas- 
tillo (Knopf, $3.95), is a terse, biting 
novel about three young men who be- 
come Communists in Madrid before 
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PETER CLAVER: Saint of the Slaves 

by Angel Valtierra, S.J. 

Translated by J. H. Perry and L. J. Woodward 

A new and authoritative biography of St. Peter Claver. 
“This book is bound to have the impact of a sledgehammer 
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the Preface by James Brodrick, S.J. Illustrated. A Catholic 
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the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War. 
One is the son of an aristocratic land- 
owner, another a member of the work- 
ing class and the third a destitute 
outcast who lives in the “zone,” a 
squatter settlement of shacks and rub- 
ble on the outskirts of the city. Sur- 
rounded by contrasts between rich and 
poor, the sated and the starving, they 
see in communism the promise of a 
juster, more humane order. But as the 
war starts and the siege of Madrid 
drags on, it becomes evident that there 
is little to choose between the Fascists 
and the party of the proletariat. 
Caught in a vise of hunger, atrocities 
and reprisals, the poor, having risen 
for a moment, are decisively crushed. 
Only the ruthless, the crassly self-seek- 
ing survive ; among the rest, those who 
are not killed are maimed in body and 
spirit. Del Castillo, author of the stark- 
ly moving Child of Our Time, an ac- 
count of his own boyhood during and 
after World War II, has been, like so 
many of his contemporaries, indelibly 
marked by the Spanish Civil War and 
by the world cataclysm that followed. 
Taking his inspiration from Albert 
Camus he celebrates man’s capacity 
for joy, love, hope, forgiveness, and 
excoriates violence and murder, espe- 
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cially when they are committed in the 
name of a grandiose idea. Del Castillo 
seems preoccupied with God and with 
man’s need to love Him but he is sus- 
picious of religious, no less than 
political systems. _— Oona SULLIVAN 


SAINTS WHO MADE History, The First 
Five’ Centuries, by Maisie Ward 
(Sheed & Ward, $4.50). An omnibus 
account of the early Christian leaders: 
the martyrs, the hermits who expected 
the Second Coming momentarily, those 
who combatted heresies, the Doctors of 
the Church and the first great mission- 
aries. The method is biographical, ac- 
commodating the author’s view that 
“. . . history becomes most alive, not 
only pictorially but in its depths, 
through the men who made it.” It ends 
with the political decay of Justinian’s 
reign, which is contrasted with the 
foundation of Benedictine monasticism, 
a movement giving life and hope to 
civilization at the onset of the Dark 
Ages. On the way, it has followed the 
Church through its first five centuries 
of development, through a tanglewood 
of circuses, heresy, political struggle 
and heroic spirituality. 

In such an ambitious and rapid ac- 
count, it is difficult to see “patterns” of 
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from annihilation. 
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history (if such there be); trends 
seem to get strangled in the multiplic- 
ity of persons and events. However, 
there is close adherence to primary 
sources, and a scholarly awareness of 
secondary ones. Miss Ward takes an 
evolutionary view of man’s spiritual 
progress that is tolerant and sensible. 
Referring to the way in which both 
Gibbon and Fraser recoil from the hor- 
rors of primitive worship, she says: 
“These writers have no sense of the 
sacred, no realization that man as such 
is valuable, that if in his story a cur- 
rent of thought and feeling runs very 
strong, it must have some validity 
worthy of respectful examination.” 
This attempt to understand man in his 
time, place and circumstance does the 
author credit, both as an historian and 
a person. —Mary J. Hace.in 


RomAN CATHOLICISM AND THE AMERI- 
can Way or Lire, edited by Thomas 
T. McAvoy, CSC (University of Notre 
Dame Press, $4.50). A series of essays 
surveying the general religious situa- 
tion in the United States today, the 
position of the Catholic minority, and 
the ways in which immigrant Catholics 
have adapted to American life. In most 
instances it can now be seen that Ca- 
tholicism was successively identified 
with various alien cultures, but as the 
immigrants became assimilated and 
their old culture wore off their religion 
seemed less a threat to the rest of the 
population. This bears out Will Her- 
berg’s notion that Americans really 
don’t care where a man goes to church 
as long as he conforms in other ways 
to American manners, political ideals 
and business practices. As some of the 
articles show, that attitude has created 
other problems for Catholics which are 
far from being solved or even fully 
understood. The essays, an outgrowth 
of two symposia on American civiliza- 
tion held at Notre Dame, are uneven 
in quality and most are afflicted by 
sociological and academic jargon. A 
few make a successful effort to get be- 
neath the surface (Saul D. Alinsky’s 
honest appraisal of the urban immi- 
grant and the use of quotas to keep 
interracial neighborhoods from becom- 
ing slums, and Father Bruckberger’s 
refreshing look at American Catholics 
as a minority), but others do little 
more than sing the praises of Italian, 
Polish, German and Irish Catholic im- 
migrants, concluding that their distin- 
guishing characteristic was a fervid 
American patriotism. The very fact 
that the Church’s position in America 








is being studied and evaluated wigfiterary P' 
some degree of calm is, however, ,fhat becau 
healthy sign, indicating that there isfday betw 


now more of a disposition among Cath 
olics to have peaceful discussions with 
our non-Catholic brothers and a tac 
agreement to leave catcalling to th 
lunatic fringe. — O.S. 


Batzac THE European, by E. J. Olive 
(Sheed and Ward, $4.25). Several 
years ago, Mr. Oliver wrote a master 
piece-in-miniature called “Gibbon an( 
Rome.” The subject met him more than 
half-way: Gibbon had already made o 
his life an elegant, slightly comic work 
of art, and the author had only to se 
it down as it was— not a terribly difh 
cult task, but Mr. Oliver did it perfect 
ly, which is always difficult. 

This time, he has been rather less 
lucky. Balzac’s life was sprawling, dis 
organized, improbable; and it continues 
to defy anyone who would put it into 
any kind of shape. Mr. Oliver, a gentle 
ironic man, seems at times to be lost in 
a whirlwind which neither he nor any. 
one else is equipped to control. In the 
opening pages, he is obviously straining 
to say something important about Bal 
zac, but there is simply too much to be 
said, and he winds up floundering badly. 

Once he gets down to the humbler 
work of examining texts, he is on much 
surer ground. No one does this kind of 
textual-biography better than Mr. Oli- 
ver: and anyway, Balzac the writer 
makes considerably more sense than 
Balzac the man-about-town. The author 
is particularly skillful at arousing inter- 
est in books one hasn’t read — no mean 
achievement, as any reviewer knows. 


—Recis O’HEA, Jr. 


Bernanos, His Political Thought and 
Prophecy, by Thomas Molnar (Sheed 
and Ward, $3.95). Bernanos was not 
primarily either a novelist, philosopher 
or politician, but a deeply involved 
observer of life, one who could not be 
content unless he was telling us— 
both in his novels and essays —the 
way things were going and the way we 
should respond. Molnar describes him 
accurately as engagé, intensely con- 
cerned with life and its collective sal- 
vation, accepting as well the difficult 
consequences of such deep involve 
ment. A writer whom Mauriac saw as 
“a wild bird hurling himself against 
the bars of a materialistic age,” Ber- 
nanos acted with the conviction of one 
who “had rights and duties in (a) 
world with which he felt an organic 
kinship.” In spite of his preference for 
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witfiterary pursuits, Bernanos believed 
er, afihat because of the “unbreakable link 
Te isfioday between the man of conscience 
Cathfind the community which holds his 
With} opes and fears, his commitment, cap- 
tacitf ive,” he must follow the political path. 
thei though Bernanos often changed his 
allegiance, and sometimes was misled 
io see a good where it did not exist, 
he never chose an alternative that did 
not appear to him, at the time, to be 
the best. 
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Tae CHURCH OF APOSTLES AND Mar- 
mrs, by H. Daniel-Rops (Dutton, 
$10). The first volume of a trilogy (the 
ither two have already appeared in 
this country) on the history of the 
Church, a massive, inspired and thor- 
les | ughly engrossing work by the great 
dis French academician. Daniel-Rops_be- 
uesf gins by discussing the origins of 
nto§ Christianity, including a magnificent 
tle | study of St. Paul, then covers the dog- 
jn matic, administrative and _ cultural 
ny.| growth of Christianity through the ages 
the | of persecution and ends with its estab- 
ing lishment of the Church by Theodosius 
al | the Great as the official religion of the 
bef Empire. In all, this and the two ac- 
ly. J companying volumes (The Church in 
ler | the Dark Ages and Cathedral and Cru- 
ch} sade) are probably the best compact 
of } account of the history of the Church up 
li | to the time of the Reformation. 

el 


in 
ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY, 


by Etienne Gilson (Doubleday, $6.95). 
Long one of the best and most fa- 
_] mous exponents of Thomism, Dr. Gil- 
, | son, Director of Studies in Toronto’s 
Pontifical Institute of Medieval Stud- 
ies, presents a full summary of the key 
notions of the thought of St. Thomas. 
Dr. Gilson’s two central concerns — 
“a certain metaphysical notion of being 
tied up with a certain notion of the 
Christian God”— are set forth with 
great clarity. 


Se a, ee Se 


OricINs OF THE MepiEVAL Wor.p, by 
William Carroll Bark (Doubleday 
Anchor, 95¢). A view pf the Middle 
Ages which places them not as the end 
of an era but the beginning of the 
modern world. 


Newman, by Louis Bouyer (Meridian, 
$1.55). A full and sympathetic biogra- 
phy of the cardinal which stands at the 
top of the list in the current Newman 
revival. 


JULY, 1960 











SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: 
B.A., B.S., B.M., B.F.A. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 
Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 
Saint Mary’s is one mile west of 
the University of Notre Dame 
a 











COLLEGE 
OF 
ST. FRANCIS 


Joliet, Illinois 


A resident and day 4-year liberal 
arts college for women 
Fully accredited 
Grants bachelor of arts, bachelor of 


science, bachelor of music degrees. 








Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year libera] arts. Regional and national 
accreditation. Pre-professional training for medi- 
cine, law, social service. Elementary and sec- 
ondary teacher education; art, music, home 
economics education. 209-acre campus in foothills 
of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 


Catalog on Request. Write Box B 








COLLEGE OF THE 
HOLY NAMES 


3500 Mountain Blvd., Oakland 19, California 
A Catholic liberal arts college designed for 
women. Completely new campus. Cenducted 
by the Sisters of the Holy Names. B.A., B.M., 
B.S. and M.A. Degrees. For information, write 
to: Office of the Dean, College of the Holy 
Names, Oakland 19, California. 





MOUNT de CHANTAL 
VISITATION ACADEMY 


Wheeling, West Virginia. Founded 1848. Resi- 
dent school for girls, 7th-12th grades. Com- 
plete college preparatory course — small 
classes — home atmosphere — sports, fine and 
commercial arts, music — dramatics; general, 
academic course and secretarial studies avail- 
able. For catalog, address: the Directress. 





ST. PROCOPIUS COLLEGE 


Lisle, Illinois (in suburban Chicago) 

A college of liberal arts and sciences con- 
ducted by the Benedictine Fathers. A fully 
accredited four-year college for men offering 
degree programs in the arts and sciences, and 
pre-professional programs for engineering, 
medicine, dentistry, law, teaching, divinity. 
Address the Registrar. 





OUR LADY OF 
ANGELS ACADEMY 


Clinton, Iowa 


_ Girls’ Boarding School - Kindergarten through 


High School. Homelike buildings, extensive 
campus. Conducted by the Sisters of Charity, 
B.V.M., accredited by the North Central Asso- 
ciation. 





FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 
Fairfield, Conn. 


The Jesuit University of southern New Eng- 
land — College of Arts and Sciences — Men 
Only. Business Administration: Accounting, 
Management, Marketing. Art: Languages, 
mathematics. Natural Sciences: Education, 
government, history, etc. — Graduate Dept. of 
Education — Coeducational. MA degree and 
sixth-year certificate program in classroom 
teaching, supervision, administration, psychol- 
ogy and guidance. 

Boarding accommodations in two new resi- 
dence halls. Director of Admission, Fairfield 
University, Fairfield, Connecticut; phone 
CL 9-8313. 





NEVER TOO LATE TO BECOME 
A PRIEST! 


New seminary exclusively for belated vocations 
to secular or religious priesthood. Full college 
course leading to BA Degree. 
Write to: Director of Admissions 

HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 


Cromwell, Connecticut 





COLLEGE GRADUATE. Young woman 
with journalism studies, newspaper ex- 
perience or publications background. 
Position as director of public informa- 
tion, New York State Catholic women’s 
college. Salary open. Send resume and 
write to Box RH, c/o JUBILEE. 











STATUES 
Every kind of religious statue 
and painting done to order. 
Reasonable prices. 
ST. BENEDICT STUDIO 
Westport, Conn. 
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MOVIES 


The sordid view 


IF WE’RE GOING to have any more of them 
(and I'll bet we are), somebody ought to 
give some thought to the art of making 
sordid films. 

Recent attempts have been enthusias- 
‘tic but sloppy. The German movie, 
“Rosemary,” for instance, which cer- 
tainly tries, is sordid the way a fourth 
helping of potatoes is sordid. After being 
shown a seemingly endless succession of 
gross businessmen waddling this way 
and that in voluminous nightshirts, one 
is prepared to concede that all may not 
be well with post-war Germany; but 
surely the point could have been made 
more deftly. Strange to say, this heavy- 
footed romp travels under the name of 
sharp social satire. But really it says 
nothing that hasn’t been said better at 
one time or another by penguins. (This 
is not a random comparison : penguins 
are good satire. ) 

“The Chasers” out of France is a bet- 
ter movie, and a nastier one, but ulti- 
mately it disgusts you the same way, by 
emptying the slop-bucket over your hat. 
The theme is promiscuity in Paris, and 
the moral of it is, I guess, that if you 
spend the whole night running after 
girls, you get pretty tired. At the end, 
with actors and audience completely 
bushed, it is hinted rather primly that 
these fellows are living terribly shallow 
lives. By then, the audience has had its 
pennyworth of vice, and is ready for a 
spot of rueful moralizing. The real 
trouble with sin, it seems, is that it takes 
so much out of you—a message which 
the audience should have no difficulty ac- 
cepting by this time. (In “Rosemary,” 
the trouble with sin is that so many fat 
people go in for it.) Neither movie pro- 
vides the one scene, the one expression 
on a face, that would cut the cackle. In- 
stead, they include everything, piling up 
repetitions to the point of farce, and all 
the while scorning off sex, and grazing 
off it, in smart rotation. 

Meantime, in Hollywood of all places, 
a director named Billy Wilder has just 
shown how this kind of thing can be 
done without grinning and pointing. 
“The Apartment” is a conventional light 
comedy, and a fairly good one, but it 
conveys a malaise as neither the elephan- 
tine burlesque-show from Germany nor 
the mixture-as-before from France do. 
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Conveniently, it deals with the same 
themes: businessmen and promiscuity. 
But the businessmen are trim, domesti- 
cated, not interplanetary like Rose- 
mary’s suitors, and the promiscuity is 
not labored. The story starts out dis- 
armingly as a kind of locker-room joke. 
Fellow in the filing department has this 
apartment; executives use it for assig- 
nations; fellow gets mysterious promo- 
tions, amazing reputation among 
neighbors and frequent head-colds from 
sleeping in park. Not the funniest anec- 
dote you ever heard, but Wilder would 
know how to make the most of it, and he 
has the formidable Jack Lemmon on his 
side. The inevitable “hilarious spoof” 
seems to be in the offing. 

It becomes clear only gradually that 
Wilder is after something rather more 
ambitious than that. The anecdote is 
funny enough, from a certain point of 
view, and the movie passes on whatever 
fun there is to be had (although some of 
the jokes are necessarily mechanical) ; 
but in a wider frame, encompassing more 
than the locker room, it isn’t so funny. 
Comedy is always an extract from real- 
ity; there is usually somebody tearing 
his hair in the next room, to make up the 
balance. Cruelty may be needed off-stage 
to keep the joke going. 

Now obviously, Mr. Wilder isn’t the 
first to realize this; but because of the 
technical difficulties involved in juggling 
with two points of view, relatively few 
story tellers have tried telling all they 
know. 

Wilder has got round this difficulty, 
not by splitting the mood but by concen- 
trating it. We are shown too much of the 
joke (which gets to be rather like sit- 
ting too close to a comical drunk). 

This intensity is achieved partly by 
interiors. The apartment which the ex- 
ecutives find so desirable is the exact 
reverse of the quality-ad world they work 
at perpetuating. It is a dingy walk-up, 
and therefore just to watch these glossy, 
successful fellows delving into it, like 
Walt Disney’s beavers, night after night, 
is strangely disquieting. Next day finds 

them back in their right milieu, a bright, 
anonymous insurance building (great 
morale, breezy Christmas parties). But 
even here they lay plans to return to 
the warren. The dark apartment has be- 





come part grail for them, part just som UN q 


thing to do. For one of the girls who ge 
tangled up in their capers, it is also 
only place in town to commit suicide, 
To offset the dinginess of their wooj 
and the atmosphere of personal fail 
the apartment gives off, the romanti 
executives resort to a parody of boyis 
charm. Each, in the Babbitt tradition, ; 
very much the sport, always the good 
natured hell-raiser. One of them, Frej 
MacMurray, is shown for a moment @, 
joying a representative romp with hi 
quality-ad kids. Since MacMurray is aly 
the man who keeps the key to the execu. 
tive washroom, he naturally has first cal 
on the apartment. (This is an example 
Wilder’s uses of absurdity. The trivial 
ity of the bribe, and the wink that goes 
with it, are more dismaying than am 
number of Westphalian nightshirts) 
MacMurray’s alley-catting is so obvi 
ously ritualized that there is no need to 
follow the others. When Shirley Mac. 
Laine finally takes her dismal fling a 
suicide, he reacts for the brotherhood: 
embarrassed, honestly bewildered at 
what he has done, slightly more brutal 
than Ghengis Khan, innocent beyond 
repair. 
Wilder has coaxed first-rate perfor. 
mances out of his cast. Shirley MacLaine 
is fine, Jack Lemmon keeps the comedy 
pattering along, MacMurray catches 
perfectly the stamp-collecting approach 
to women of the child-businessman. But 
Wilder must take his own credit for the 
drearily familiar apartment, the bogus 
office building, the touches of nausea. 
Usually when the evils of vice are ex- 
posed, one shares with Mark Twain the 
feeling that the fun is being suppressed 
for purposes of propaganda. But Wilder 
has concentrated squarely on the fun, 
and has brought his people, without 
trickery, to the suburbs of hell—no 
farther away than the executive wash- 
room. 
The moral of which is, no doubt, that 
shock value is no substitute for precision. 
Writers and movie-makers have been 
pulling out the stops lately, but so far 
they have failed to produce anything 
more sinister than the “Turn of the 
Screw,” or more truthful about sex than 
“Romeo and Juliet.” “The Apartment” 
assumes some of the old-fashioned limit- 
ations, is, in fact, understated and vis- 
ually under-sexed. But Wilder’s morality 
play is also the best and best justified 
sordid movie that has come along in 
quite a while. And I have a notion (this 
isn’t as obvious as it may sound) that 
Billy Wilder intended it to be just that. 


— Wirrip SHEED 
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UNCLE PETER, CANDIDATE 


Uncle Peter has definitely thrown his hat into the ring. We repeat: Uncle 
Peter has definitely thrown his hat into the ring. (It’s an old red deer-stalker 
that’s seriously in need of cleaning and stuck full of dry-flies.) “Gol durn 
it!” Uncle snorts on the slightest provocation. “They're making an awful 
mistake even considerin’ those young whippersnappers.” (Uncle means any 
candidate under seventy by this remark.) “What they need is experience, 
son, real, mature experience. They need a man of the world, one who's 

seen life. One who's been around. Someone who can talk turkey to the 
Russkies. Then there’s inflation. We gotta serious problem on our hands. 
Gotta keep the flag up and the dollar down.” Before this remark is picked 
up as Uncle’s campaign slogan, we'll pass on to something else: Uncle's 
novel. The old book seller is as changeable as the winds and his book is 
undergoing a major revision. Formerly a grand novel in the Henry James 
style it is being altered considerably. Now it’s about a sharp old fellow in a 
small town who’s drafted as a presidential candidate to save his country 
from dangers within and without. We wonder if Uncle could be thinking 
autobiographically ? As usual, Uncle has turned his book sale over to us. 
Bargains as usual but short supply on some titles. So order immediately. 


$3.50 EACH 


112) FIESTA IN SEVILLE. Photographs 
by the famous French photographer Brassai 
of the annual Holy Week celebration in 
Seville: Good Friday processions, fiestas 
and bull fights. A text of great interest by 
Dominique Aubier. 


82) ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE PAPACY, 
by Hans Kuhner. Brief but succinct ac- 
counts of the reigns of the popes from Peter 
to Pius XII, including anti-popes and other 
false claimants. A valuable reference work. 
(List price, $6) 


$2.50 EACH 


115) PATRISTIC HOMILIES ON THE 
GOSPELS, trans. by M. F. Toal. Sermons 
from the first Sunday of Advent to Quin- 
quagesima by the Fathers of the Church, 
with the first English translation of 
Aquinas’ Gospel commentary, Catena 
Aurea. (List price, $7.50) 


$2.00 EACH 


42) ORIGEN, by Jean Danielou. An inten- 
sive and sympathetic study of the contro- 
versial 8rd century Scriptural interpreter 
and philosopher. (List price, $4.50) 


UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 


377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 
for the following (please circle key 
numbers of the books you want): 


C1) Enclosed is $__ 


96) ON THE HIGH UPLANDS, by Stan- 
islaw Vincenz. A long rambling “novel” of 
life among the Hutzuls, the Eastern-rite 
people of the Carpathian mountains, im the 
days before World War I. An excellent por- 
trait of a little-known branch of the 
Church. (List price, $6) 


101) PIO NONO, by E. 8S. Hales. A good 
biography of the controversial pope who 
earned the papacy a prestige it had not had 
since the Council of Trent. Mazzini, Gari- 
baldi, Cavour, Victor Emmanuel, Napoleon, 
the Liberal-Catholics and the Ultramon- 
tanes are the people with whom Pio Nono 
had to deal in trying to work out his con- 
cept of an embattled Church in the hostile 
nineteenth century. (List price, $4) 


102) AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE 
TRAPP FAMILY. A liturgical tour with 
songs, games, recipes, customs and feast 
day specialties that will keep members of 
the lay apostolate busy from Advent to the 
last Sunday of Pentecost. (List, $3.95) 


106) THE LAST ESSAYS OF GEORGES 
BERNANOS. Shortly before his death Ber- 
nanos prepared a series of talks stating his 
views on many matters; the saints, the 
European spirit, revolution and liberty are 
some of the topics. (List price, $4.50) 
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113) LETTERS FROM BARON VON 
HUGEL. The famous “Letters to a Niece” 
by the erudite, sometimes cantankerous and 
always fascinating English scholar whose 
ambition was to gain for his Church a posi- 
tion of honor among his countrymen. (List 
price, $3.75) 


121) A DIARY OF MEDITATIONS, by St. 
Francis de Sales. A valuable selection from 
the rich works of the great French saint, 
arranged day-by-day for a full year of 
meditation and counsel. (List price, $4.75) 


$1.50 EACH 


60) HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by 
J. B. Morton. Personal reminiscence by a 
friend and fellow newspaperman which 
adds depth to the Englishman known for 
his brilliance, eccentricity and wit. (List 
price, $3.00) 


78) BE NOT SOLICITOUS, edited by 
Maisie Ward. A collection of essays (some 
good, some, we’re sorry to say, indifferent) 
on the providence of God and the Catholic 
family, but all by people who have known 
what it was like to be poor and not to have 
known what or when the children would eat. 
(List price, $3.00) 


79) CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM 
AND CAPITALISM, by Amintore Fanfani. 
A tough look at the economic situation and 
its relationship to the two halves of the 
Christian world. Worth having even if only 
for reference. (List price, $3.00) 


89) STORM OF GLORY, by John Beevers. 
A new approach to St. Therese and her life 
by a noted English writer who cuts through 
the haze of sentimentality and obscurity. 
(List price, $3) 


90) ORDINATION TO THE PRIEST- 
HOOD, by John Bligh, S.J. This is an im- 
portant book which discusses the purpose 
and background of the ordination cere- 
mony, traces its development through vari- 
ous rites and conciudes with a detailed 
description and explanation of its modern 
form. (List price, $3) 


116) THE PATH TO ROME, by Hilaire 
Belloc. The cynosure of Belloc’s apologetics 
—his pilgrimage on foot from Toul, in Lor- 
raine, through Western Europe to Rome, 
in an Edwardian travelog. (List price, 
$3.75) 


118) MYSTERY OF THE CHARITY OF 
JOAN OF ARC, by Charles Peguy. The 
great French writer's major work, describ- 
ing the forces that led Joan to her mission 
and her Passion. (List price, $3) 


$1.25 EACH 


92) COMMUNITY JOURNEY, by George 
Ineson. This is the famous account of the 

founding of the Taena community, the 

group of English laymen who follow the 
Benedictine rule and have associated them- 
Pipe with a nearby monastery. (List price, 
3. 


119) ART AND FAITH. A_ correspond- 
ence on two important subjects between 
Jacques Maritain and Jean Cocteau. (List 
price, $2.75) 


120) THE ESSENCE OF THE BIBLE, 
by Paul Claudel. An appreciation of Holy 
Scriptures by one of France’s most pro- 
found thinkers. (List price, $3) 


109) HILAIRE BELLOC, NO ALIEN- 
ATED MAN, by Frederick Wilhelmsen. 
A solid introduction to the English writer 
which should add a philosophical dimen- 
sion to the reader’s understanding of Eng- 
lish Catholic literature. (List price, $2.75) 


117) THE FLIGHT FROM GOD, by Max 
Picard. An ominous vision of the Western 
World and the United States, the world of 


dead formulae, fleeing from God while 
uttering the formula of salvation. (List 
price, $2.50) 

$1.00 EACH 


108) HITLER IN OUR SELVES, by Maz 
Picard. This is one of the classic works 
about the sickness of our age, of which 
Nazism is the most glaring example: an 
age of the lie, of mediocrity and futility as 
absolutes, of expansion of emptiness, of the 
degradation of the word, of man without 
= A first-rate diagnosts. (List price, 
3.50 





The Fhon Guilr’s record ee 


JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild records are im- 
ported from Europe: many are unavail- 
able except through JUBILEE. The 
records are excellently performed, are 
well recorded and liturgically unsur- 
passed. They include both Latin and 
Eastern rites as well as folk music. All 
are pressed on high quality stock and 
are enthusiastically recommended by 
the editors of JUBILEE. Our most 
pépular current item is the African 
Mass (listed under folk music). It’s a 
spectacular musical treat. 


gregorian chant 


We’ve imported several twelve-inch 
Gregorian LPs, recorded in leading 
monasteries in France. Our eye has 
been set on quality and everything 
listed here can be recommended most 
highly. \ 

33-11 TRAPPIST CHANT Twelve hymns 
superbly sung by the monks of Citeauz, 
the first Cistercian monastery. The record 
includes the famous and very beautiful 
Trappist Salve Regina. $7.50 

33-13/14 THE DEATH OF A CHRIS- 
TIAN The office and Mass for the dead, 
beautifully sung by the Benedictine monks 
of En Calcat; the Dies Irae is magnifi- 
cently rendered. This two-record set also 
includes on its last side the Reproaches, 
Pange Lingua and Vexilla Regis from the 
Good Friday liturgy. $15 

33-42 CHANTS FOR THE VIRGIN A 
beautiful record —a collection cf 26 Mar- 
ian hymns from all seasons of the litur- 
Foye! year; Gregorian chant at its purest. 
7.50 


medieval 


33-48 MINSTRELS, TROUBADORS AND 
GREGORIAN Songs, both sacred and 
profane, from the flowering of the Middle 
Ages, a period when the vernacular was 
just beginning to achieve status in the 
arts. Some songs are in Medieval French, 
some in Latin (or a mixture of both). The 
performers come from a group known as 
The Arch, who have dedicated themselves 
as best they can to life in the manner of 
the primitive Christians. A _ fascinating 
record for lovers of the past. Ten-inch, $5 
9402 THE PLAY OF DANIEL The fa- 
mous twelfth-century musical drama 
which was widely acclaimed here in its 
first performance since the Middle Ages. 
It has been charmingly recorded by its 
original New York performers, the Pro 
Musica. The special album contains not 


only the full Latin text and English trans- 
lation, but the commentary by W. H. 
Auden (which first appeared im JUBILEE). 
A forerunner of the opera, it is one of 
the great classics of medieval music. 
Twelve-inch, $4.98 


Gelineau psalms 

The Gelineau psalms keep growing in 
popularity. JUBILEE’s recent article 
by Dom A. Gregory Murray, O.S.B., has 
made their purpose clearer than ever 
before. Dom Murray is largely respon- 
sible for the English version of the 
psalms and has put a number of them 
on record, which we have imported 
from England. We also have the psalms 
in their original French, sung by choirs 
of monks and young boys. 


GR1 PSALMS Monks and the boys of an 
English Benedictine school under the di- 
rection of Dom Gregory Murray, O.8.B. 
Ten-inch, $5 

33-04 PSAUMES This is the first and the 
most famous of the Gelineau records. In 
French. $7.50 

33-08/09 PSAUMBS More of Pére Gelt- 
neau’s best psalms. In French. Two rec- 
ords, $15 

33-67 PSAUMES Still another collection 
of Father Gelineau’s psalms in French, 
adding to those listed above. They are 
sung by the Little Singers of the Nativity 
of Choisy-le-Roi, Ten-inch, $5 


Clearance: 


GR 34 GELINEAU PSALMS These are 
pleasant English renderings of some of the 
more melodically prosaic Gelineau psalms. 
You won't find them as exciting as the 
French or the first English recording, but 
they will fill out your collection. Contains 
psalms 84, 126, 103, 63, 4 and the Canticie 
of Simeon. 45 rpm, $2.50 

GR 56 GELINEAU PSALMS See comment 
above. This record contains psalms 24, 139, 
113, 136, the Blessings from Daniel 3 752-56, 
and the Magnificat. 45 rpm, $2.50 


EASTERN RITE 


25102 HYMNS TO THE VIRGIN A unique 
collection of chants in honor of the The- 
otokos, the Mother of God, from different 
Oriental rites, some rarely heard in the 
West. Included are Chaldean, Armenian, 
Maronite and Melkite. as well as Romanian, 
Greek and Russian. The singers are Catho- 
lics of the Eastern rite. Ten-inch, $5 ~ 

33-27 VESPERS AND MATINS One of the 
finest examples available of the chant of 
the Russian Orthodox Church; it captures 
the deep-rooted mysticism of the Eastern 
world. Deacon and choir (which have had 
the special distinction of being invited to 
sing at Notre Dame cathedral in Paris) 
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possess exceptional voices. This record ¢ 
the Romanian Liturgy (38-52) are p 
sities for any good collection of litur, 
music. $7.50 


33-28 KEDROFF QUARTET A nw 
of chants in the great tradition of R 
monasticism. The melodies come 
many sources, including Greece and K 
there are also several canticles refi 
the influence of the Occident upon R 
and some showing the return by mod 
composers to the ancient tradition. 7 
inch (338 rpm), $5 


33-59 MELKITE LITURGY A sap¢ 
event: excerpts from the Good Friday 
urgy in the Byzantine rite! An un 
record, sung in Arabic and Greek ace 
ing to the Melkite usage by priests | 
Paris’s famed St. Julien le Pauvre. Ten 
inch (33 rpm), $5 


25127 CHANTS FROM THE SLAVONI 
LITURGY from Ash Wednesday to Hoh 
Saturday. A collection of ancient hym 
and responses for the Lenten period 

by the famous Russian rite Benedict 
monks of Chevetogne, Belgium. On th 
record are: the Beatitudes according to 
Mark, the Da Ispravitsa Molitva Moia wi 
versets from psalm 140, the Our Father, 
troparia from Valaam, the Acathistic hym 
in the Valaam monody, a hymn from 
Grand Canon of St. Andrew of Crete, 
stichere from Vespers of Good Friday, a 
the offertory chant of Holy Saturde 
liturgy. Ten-inch, $5 ' 
33-52 ROMANIAN LITURGY The Divi 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, sung 
Romanian and Greek by a Byzantine 
Catholic group. An excellent and virile r 
dering of an Eastern rite Mass. $7.50 

114 ARMENIAN LITURGY (Vol. 1) Es 
cerpts from the Divine Service of t 
oldest Christian nation. The liturgy 
rived from St. Basil’s now contains stro 
Latin-rite influences from the time of thé 
Crusades, and also traces of the nit 
teenth-century Byzantine classical revive 
It lacks the purity and power of ot 
Eastern rites. (This record can’t be place 
on a level with our best Eastern rite 
ords, but it will interest students an 
others who have a particular attraction f 
the churches of the sub-Orient.) By the 
choir of an Apostolic Armenian church ## 
Paris. Twelve-inch, $5 

150 ARMENIAN LITURGY (Vol. 2) Moré 
excerpts from the Divine worship of ‘e 
Apostolic Armenian church. Comments 
above. $5 


Folk musce 


136PE AFRICAN MASS This is one of 0 
most unusual records, the Missa Luba 
Mass sung by members of the Baluba trib 
of the Belgian Congo according to their 
own musical traditions. The music, whit 
is accompanied by drums, is not writte 
down, but improvised. Contains the Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus a 
Agnus Dei. 45 rpm, $3 af 
33-56 ROMANIAN FOLKLORE Half @ 
dozen songs of rare beauty from an obscure) 
corner of Eastern Europe, reflecting th 
numerous sources—among them, Byza 
tine, Slavic, Greek and Hungarian—t 
have contributed to the music of Romanté 
Ten-inch, $5 3 


The Word of God 


45-22 BIBLICAL CHANTS A number of 
Old Testament texts, including psalms @ 

canticle, sung by Magdalith, an Israek 
girl of remarkable and exotic voice. Most 
of the melodies are traditional, and are 
reminiscent of other Mediterranean chants, 
such as Yeminite, Arabic and Flamenco,” 
(45 rpm), $3 : 
45-23 THE SONG OF SONGS More chants 


by Magdalith, in the same style as the 


most beautiful love poem. (45 rpm), $$ 


33-37 ABRAHAM A magnificent reading- 
from_the French Jerusalem Bible of t 
chapters in Genesis dealing with the life of 
Abraham. Interspersed are passages Of 
commentary from Hebrews, the Gospels a 
the Psalms. Accompanied by trumpets a 
drums. Twelve-inch, $7.50 


BELLS 


33-29 BELLS An unusual record that has 
turned into a popular item. It consists solely 
of the sounds of different bells, tolling at 
the Benedictine monastery of En-Calcat. 
Each bell has a special meaning, and 
own voice and even personality. Ten-inch, 
$4 
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